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To step up my pupils’ interest... 
to save my time... 


Here’s my secret... 


Good 
Workbooks 


Yes, thousands of efficient teachers start the school year right—by supple- 
menting their basic texts with workbooks. And frankly say that they don’t 
see how they could otherwise provide the extra practice which so many pupils 
need. Good workbooks take care of varying abilities, too. Over and over 
again they pay back their low cost in improved results! 


WRITE GINN AND COMPANY FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 
WORKBOOKS FOR THESE STATE-ADOPTED TEXTS 


Grade 7. Johnson and others: English at Your Service 
Grade 8. Johnson and others: Greater Skill in English 
Grade 9. Caldwell and Curtis: Everyday Science 


Grades 9-12. Cross - Smith - Stauffer - Collette: Good 
Reading, Revised 


*199 East Gay Street, Columbus 16, Ohio 


For information on other workbooks, too, write us today! 





We’re over the hump but don’t let Bond Buying slump! 
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Editorial Comment . . . 


Tell The People 


Kentucky is low in rank when com- 
pared with the other states. That means 
it is low in almost any category in which 
one may choose to make comparisons. 
-Innumerable tables setting forth factual 
data support the above statement. Count- 
less graphs and charts bring the tragic 
facts close to the vision of the public. 
There can be no argument. Stark reali- 
ties shout and scream at us from thou- 
sands of rural schools, urban schools and 
depleted college faculties. 
But neither the publication of statis- 
‘tics nor shouting from the house tops 
will accomplish anything unless the pub- 
lic is aroused. To arouse this public 
seems to be our task as a profession. We 
are united, as we have never been before 
—one group—from kindergarten to uni- 
versity. The public expects us to lead. 
The public will support us if we lead 
-‘ intelligently. The rising tide of revenue 
‘is upon us. A vast surplus is in the 
treasury. The income of the state in- 
creased over five million dollars in the 
year ending June 30th. 
Whoever you are and wherever you 
are, tell the people how the state ranks, 
and the unfair chance our children have 
in competition with children of other 
states. Tell them of the hundreds of 
thousands of children who have only a 
thousand days of school in 8 years, while 
there are other thousands who have two 
thousand days in 8 years—even right 
here in our own state. 

. Tell them about the nearly 4000 school 
houses with only one teacher who must 
teach from four to eight grades while 
her colleagues in favored districts teach 
only one grade. 
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Tell them that in ordinary times it re- 
quires about 1200 new teachers from our 
colleges to replace the losses from retire- 
ment and other normal causes. That all 
the colleges in Kentucky didnot turn out 
a third of that number this year—nor last 
year. Neither will they do more next 
year because people who are young and 
able and ambitious are not going to go 
into a course of four years of training 
with the prospect of an income only equal 
to that of persons who have had little or 
no training. 

Tell them the ime has come when Ken- 
tucky must pay for whgt she gets and that 
she gets exactly what she pays for. 





Another Milestone 


Over a two-weeks period in July a bit 
of educational history was made. The 
rural school which has been a sort of 
step-child in American Education, leaped 
out of obscurity and became the center of 
the picture in the educational panorama. 
The Editors of the U. S. Educational 
Journals, thirty-six of them, met on the 
University of Chicago campus to see if 
they could work out a plan to improve 
the service of the Journals to rural teach- 
ers. They came from north, south, east 
and west. Maine and California, Minne- 
sota and Texas and the states in between, 
sent their editors, two dozen men and a 
dozen women. They were keen, alert, 
curious and able. No such group had 
ever met for such a purpose in this coun- 
try. They were conscious of their power, 
humble in the presence of their obliga- 
tions. 

They were acutely aware of the press- 
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ing needs for improvement in every 
phase of rural education. They had no 
illusions about the difficulties ahead or 
the years ahead. 

Their task was definite and clearcut. 
They stuck to it, worked at it for two 
thrilling weeks. 

In their search for solutions they in- 
vited counsel from the vast resources of 
the University of Chicago, and from top- 
flight authorities throughout the nation. 

They did not seek in vain. Each day 
for the first several days they opened 
discussions by a one-hour probe of some 
one section of the broad underlying foun- 
dation of our American life. From these 
broad bases they worked upward toward 
the detailed and obvious difficulties. 

These leaders of discussions were men 
and women whose names are known in 
the American Educational Scene. For ex- 
ample the first day was devoted to the 
great movements of population, the mi- 
eration caused by the efforts of people 
to fit themselves into the mosaic of social, 
economic and industrial life 

On another day the leatler explored 
the vast social problems and their rela- 
tion to the education processes. 

A third leader devoted his time to the 
economic problems that beset the efforts 
of educators. 

A nationally known health authority 
laid bare the needs for health education 
and the social and economic losses sus- 
tained by neglect of this ita sector of 
our obligation. 

A great figure and expert in the area 
of organization and administration of 
education brought the tasks into clearer 
perspective while a widely known author- 
ity in the business of training teachers 
analyzed that field of service. 

Finally, a nationally respected leader 
in the realm of experimentation and at- 
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If you are one 

Of those strange souls 
Who think that those 
Who do not see 

On every point 

Just as you think, 
Are not your friends, 
And that they want 
To do you harm, 
And that because 
They don’t agree 
They must perforce 
Have some unfair 
And selfish aim, 
Why, then, good friend 
You’ve failed to learn 
The one true rule 
That justice gives 

To every man. 

That rule is this: 
The other man 

Has equal right 

To his own view, 
And may defend, 

As well as you, 

The stand he takes. 
So curb your tongue 
And do not say 

The unkind things 
That show how much 
You failed to learn 
In those good days 
When you were young 
And had your choice 
Of being big 

Or being small. 


W.P.K. 
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JAMES H. RICHMOND 
President of K. E. A. 1943-44 


Education has lost a great 
leader. James H. Richmond was 
stricken at the prime of his 
abundant life and at the peak 
of a colorful and illustrious ca- 
reer. The generation in which 
he lived bears the imprint of his 
energetic personality and the 
decades to follow will reap the 
rich harvest of his years of con- 
structive service. 

“Jim,” as he was affection- 
ately known to his intimate 
friends, loved people and chil- 
dren and life. In his devotion 
to people and their welfare he 
gave a great public service over 
a long period of years. In his 
love for children he had a ten- 
derness and solicitude that radi- 
ated from the heart of his own 
family to the remotest under- 

privileged waif struggling against the adversities of environment. His love 
for life and its challenges was always manifest in his buoyant and zestful 
advocacy of whatever enterprise would bring more sunshine into the hearts 
and homes of his fellow-men everywhere. 


He is gone. His life and deeds belong to history. The torch which he 
carried is flung to us. Our greatest tribute to him will be to carry it on to 
light the trails that lead to immortal achievement. 


W. P. Kine. 
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tack on local problems in the areas of 
food, clothing and housing explained 
projects under way and dramatized pro- 
cedures by the use of films. 

These initial discussions were so pro- 
vocative that a veritable deluge of ques- 
tions followed and kept interest at white 
heat for the remainder of the sessions. 

While all this was going on an execu- 
tive board of seven with an efficient sec- 
re'ary made’ notes of the many sugges- 
tions. This board went into session in 
the afternoons, analyzed, digested and 


organized all usable material with the 
ultimate purpose of developing a plan by 
which to attempt the solution of many of 
the problems. 

One respect in which this conference 
differed from so many others was this: 
it arrived at conclusions; it did something 
about them; it set up a procedure; it se- 
cured financial assistance to put plans 
into action; it is going to work now, to do 
a job, the job it started out to do, namely, 
to help rural teachers through State 
School Journals. 





TEAMWORK. 
School and Health 


» Ppa GREENUP County Health Depart- 
ment was organized for full time pub- 
lic health service in 1931. The problem 
of controlling diphtheria and typhoid 
fever was an urgent one. In 1931, the 
figures show 118 cases of diphtheria 
from August to December with estimates 
that there were 17 cases from January 1 
to July 1931. Emphasis was given then 
to the immunization against diphtheria 
and typhoid fever. There were 435 per- 
sons immunized against diphtheria and 
1244 immunized against typhoid fever in 
1931. 


The services rendered by the Greenup 
County Health Department have been 
expanded many times. With the impetus 
of war time conditions, Greenup County 
now has a tri-county health unit. There 
is one full time nurse. Despite the short- 
age of help, the local health unit has con- 
tinued its good work. All of the eighty 
tural schools were visited at least three 
times this year. In 1944, 547 persons 
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By Maxine Kiser Scaces 
Teacher in Plum Grove School, 
Greenup, Kentucky 


were vaccinated against smallpox, 228 
children were immunized against diph- 
theria, and a total of 2454 complete in- 
noculations were given against typhoid 
fever. (I give figures on these com- 
municable diseases because they were 
the ones in which these schools were 
asked to assist). The morbidity and the 
mortality rate have been greatly depreci- 
ated in diphtheria and typhoid fever due 
to the continued immunization program 
in the county. 

A teacher needs to have statistical in- 
formation about the achievements of his 
local health unit if he is to fully appreci- 
ate the good work. He may need to ac- 
quaint his community with the activities 
of the Health Department. 

During the summer school workshop, 
agencies were listed as available for 
teacher helps. Among them was the 
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Health Department. The health doctor 
and nurse were invited to visit the work- 
shop. They were glad to come as this 
afforded them an excellent opportunity 
to acquaint the teachers with the work of 
the County Health Department, to make 
tentative plans for school visitation and 
to ask for the cooperation of all teachers. 

I received a card in October saying 
the nurse would be at my school the 
following Wednesday for regular im- 
munizations. When I put the card on 
the bulletin board, I began to hear all 
over the room, “Mother said I didn’t 
have to take any shots,” and “I hate to 
see that old nurse come.” Someone 
started to tell what had happened up in 
some county when a child was vaccinated. 
While the children were talking, I did 
some thinking. I had them bring their 
little chairs up around me and we sat 
down to have a friendly chat about our 
Health Department. The children were 
given in a simple manner, the achieve- 
ments of the Health Department. Many 
of the doctors and nurses had gone in 
the army. It was very important that we 
stay well. One of the little boys wanted 
to tell about the “shots” his brother had 
taken when he went into the army. I 
finished the chat by saying “Those im- 
munizations are good for the soldier and 
they are good for us too.” There was a 
better attitude after the discussion. I 
found a picture of a nurse in one of my 
magazines at home. The nurse had her 
arm very affectionately around a little 
girl. The picture was placed on the 
bulletin board. It soon aroused interest. 
The children had learned to watch the 
bulletin board for new interests. When 
they were ready to talk about the picture, 
I wrote on the blackboard, “Someone is 
coming to visit our school. Do you know 
who it is?” A little hand went up—“It is 
the health nurse.” (I noticed he said 
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“health nurse” instead of “old nurse” 
this time. We talked about what the pic- 
ture showed and gradually I got from 
them “A nurse is kind to boys and girls.” 
“Is she a good helper?” I added. “Yes,” 
said Mabel, “She helps to keep us well.” 
(I was pleased to hear Mabel say that. 
She had cried earlier in the year when 
someone came in the room wearing a 
dark blue dress with a white collar.) 

The cooperative story was put on a 
chart in manuscript for a reading lesson. 
The children helped me paste the picture 
of the nurse on the chart. A little girl 
suggested we put the chart where the 
nurse would most likely see it. 

On the day before the nurse was to 
come, I talked to the children again. | 
explained that the nurse was trying to 
visit éach of the eighty rural schools at 
least three times. Using our Arithmetic, 
we found that would make two hundred 
forty visits. She certainly had a big job 
and needed our cooperation. If we could 


make her feel we were really glad to 


have her visit us, that too, would make 
her work more pleasant. Carol suggested 
we sing the “Welcome Song” when the 
nurse came. Someone else suggested we 
all wear a big smile. 

The nurse was in the room almost be- 
fore I knew and the children were sing- 
ing, “A welcome to you, A welcome to 
you, A welcome Mrs. Daulbert, A wel- 
come to you.” She thanked them for the 
nice reception and said she was glad to 
visit them. The children were eager to 
assist her in the necessary preparations. 
When she was ready she asked, “Who 
will be first”? It was Larry’s birthday 
so it was suggested he lead the parade. 
He smiles easily so he set the example 
and all twenty-eight children followed. 
We never stopped a single time to coax 
as I have done in the past. Some pre- 
school children came in for the diph- 
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theria immunization. They were little 
soldiers too. 4 

The second visit was the real test so I 
kept my fingers crossed. I could see no 
decided change in the attitude. They 
greeted the nurse with song and a smile 
and fell in line. The twins didn’t need 
to take the second immunization against 
typhoid. They had taken all three the 
year before. They actually seemed dis- 
appointed and got us all in a jovial mood 
by saying in a pleading voice, “Isn’t 
there any kind of a shot you can give 
us?” 

Three of the children were absent on 
the day of the nurse’s third visit. A big 
brother had come home from the navy. 
In the excitement, they had forgotten 
school and the nurse. I wrote a note to 
the Mother asking if I could take the 
chitdren to see the nurse after school. 
The nurse had said it would be all right 
for us to come then. That afternoon, the 
three children were waiting by the road- 
side. Down we went to the Health Office 
to make our room one hundred per cent 
for the typhoid immunization. We 
checked records and found that fifteen 
children had to be vaccinated against 
smallpox. All were successfully vacci- 
nated. 

When the nurse was ready to leave for 
the last time, she reminded them to be 
sure and take the one typhoid immuniza- 
tion next year. The boys and girls said, 
“We will,” and meant it. The nurse said 
again that they had been nice boys and 
girls. Then the children said “Good-by 
Mrs. Daulbert.”” When she closed the 
door, one little fellow said, “She sure is 
a fine nurse.” 

Our nurses have said many times that 
the interest shown by the community in 
the work of the Health Department is a 
reflection of the teacher’s interest and 
attitude. In a report made by the State 
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Department of Health in 1943, Kentucky. 
has more counties organized for full time; 
health service than any other State in the 
Union. We can be proud of this achieve- 


ment. If success is attained much will 
depend upon the attitude toward the 
health education program taken by the 
people in general and specifically by the 
increment given it by the educators. 





K. E. A. 
LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 1946 


To the end that the children of Kentucky may 

have educational opportunities more nearly 

equal to those afforded in other states, thus 

enabling Kentucky's citizens to compete on a 

more nearly equal basis with the citizens of 

other states in all industrial, economic, politi- 
cal, social and cultural activities, the Ken- 
tucky Education Association respectfully re- 
quests the General Assembly of Kentucky to 
enact into law in 1946 the following program: 

1. A state common school per capita fund 
of $18,000,000. 

2. A state equalization fund of $2,000,000. 

3. A state appropriation of $500,000 to aid 
pupil transportation. 

4. An appropriation of $125,000 to the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 

5. A salary of $5,000 per year for the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 

6. Permission for each school district to levy 
a tax not to exceed $1.50 for school pur- 
poses. 

7. Permission for school districts to share in 
the net profits of publicly owned utility 
plants. 

8. A minimum school term of 8 months. 

9. A minimum teacher's salary of $100 per 
month. 

10. Amendments to strengthen the Equalization 
Law. ° 

11. Amendments to strengthen the Teacher Re- 
tirement Act. 

12. A textbook adoption law to permit local 
adoptions of school books. 

13. Amendments to strengthen the laws cover- 
ing pupil transportation. 

14. Legislation looking toward a new State 
Constitution. 

15. Increased state appropriation for voca- 
tional education. 

16. Adequate financial support for state insti- 
tutions of higher learning. 

17. Amendments to strengthen the school at- 
tendance laws. 
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Building A Better Kentucky 


Through Education 


I N RECENT YEARS there have been many 

attempts made by various individuals 
and organizations to diagnose Kentucky’s 
ills and to prescribe remedies that would 
cure those ills and make of Kentucky a 
better place in which to live and rear our 
children. Among other things, lack of 
progress in Kentucky has been blamed 
on our lack of big industries, our topog- 
raphy which results in sectionalism, our 
system of taxation, especially our state 
income tax, and the differential in freight 
rates which has recently been corrected. 


The truth of the matter is that the only 
sure foundation upon which to build a 
better Kentucky is a better educational 
program. No state can rise higher than 
its schools. We must first raise the edu- 
cational level of our citizens before we 
can hope to elevate our economic level. 
We must equip all the children of Ken- 
tucky with a good education before we 
can expect them to compete on an equal 
basis in business, professional, social, 
political and cultural] activities with the 
well educated citizens of other states. 
There can be no serious criticism of the 
products of Kentucky’s schools and col- 
leges. Our graduates can compete with 
and can hold their own with equally well 
trained persons anywhere. The trouble 
lies in the fact that adequate school serv- 
ices are not available to all of Kentucky’s 
children and too few of them graduate 
from elementary school, high school and 
college. In 1940 Kentucky ranked 48th 
among the various states in the per- 
centage of our children that graduate 
from high school, 47th in the percentage 
graduating from college and 40th in the 
number of years of school work com- 
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By Joun W. Brooker 
Director Public Relations 
Kentucky Education Association 


pleted by the average adult citizen of the 
Commonwealth. 

Kentucky will not advance economi- 
cally until it advances educationally. 
Kentucky will never advance education- 
ally until the citizens of Kentucky are 
willing to pay for better schools. “You 
get what you pay for” in education just 
the same as in private business. Let us 
make a few comparisons: 

In the school year 1941-42 we spent 
$57 in Kentucky for the education of 
each child attending school and that pur- 
chased approximately an eighth grade 
education for the average citizen of Ken- 
tucky. In 1943 the per capita income in 
Kentucky was $609. In 1941-42 Utah 


spent $95 for the education of each child 
attending school and that purchased ap- 
proximately an eleventh grade education. 
In 1943 the per capita income in Utah 
was $1009. In 1941-42 Mississippi spent 
$33 for the education of each child and 
that purchased about a seventh grade 


education. In 1943 the per capita in- 
come in Mississippi was $484. 

Apparently there is a high degree of 
correlation between a state’s investment 
in education, the educational level of its 
citizens and the standard of living of its 
people. If we in Kentucky are to build 
a better state we must awaken to the fact 
that we will have to invest more money in 
education. That is the only way in which 
we can provide greater educational serv- 
ices for our children and in so doing 
raise the economic well-being of our peo- 
ple. 
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Situations Peculiar to Teaching in 
Rural Schools 


phew IN RURAL schools is not 
totally different from teaching in 
urban schools, yet certain aspects of the 
process are quite distinct. The city 
teacher generally has charge of one grade 
of children who are about the same age 
level and who usually have similar in- 
terests and experiences. In the city 
school the teacher has the guidance of 
supervisors and principals and more ade- 
quate educational facilities with which to 
work. In the country school, on the other 
hand, the teacher frequently has charge 
of several grades composed of pupils of 
different experiences and age levels. The 
country teacher generally has little or no 
supervision and is faced with a multi- 
plicity of problems not likely to be found 
under city conditions. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that country teachers are often 
discouraged, disheartened, and confused. 

People are influenced by where they 
live and what they do. Physical, social, 
recreational, religious, and economic 
conditions are different for country and 
city life, and these differences influence 
the activities of teachers in the two sit- 
uations. The physical struggle of people 
to make a living from the soil has pro- 
duced a hardiness of character and a feel- 
ing of individualism and conservatism 


among rural folk. Furthermore, rural 


people are in frequent communication 
with Nature and the great out-of-doors. 
These influences create special problems 
for the rural school. 

The experiences and backgrounds of 
rural and urban children are different. 
They see things differently. On the one 
hand, city children have little opportu- 
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By D. Tuomas FERRELL 
Associate Professor of Education, Formerly 
Acting Dean Eastern Kentucky State Teachers 

College, Richmond, Ky. 


nity to associate with Nature. Their ex- 
periences are of street cars, paved boule- 
vards, motor buses, skyscrapers, 'apart- 
ment houses, movies, trains, parks, and 
the like. On the other hand, from an 
early age, country children come in close 
contact with Nature. They learn to know 
the birds and other living creatures in 
the country. There is the hawk, the 
robin, the crow, the friendly mocking- 
bird, the noisy blue jay, the blue bird, the 
red bird, the humming bird, the thrush, 
the wren, the woodpecker, the partridge, 
and countless other friends of field and 
forest. There are rabbits, squirrels, 
minks, opossums, skunks, weasels, 
ground-hogs, raccoons, foxes, rats, mice, 
and other wild and domesticated animals 
of the country side. They come to know 
the trees, the flowers, and the growing 
plants. There are also butterflies, wasps, 
bees, ants, spiders, toads, tadpoles, liz- 
ards, snakes, fishes, crawfish, and num- 
bers of other interesting living creatures 
of streams, woods, and fields. They learn 
to know domestic animals, farm crops, 
and modes of living on the farm. The 
implications for rural teaching are nu- 
merous here and not too far-fetched for 
the resourceful teacher to discover. 
Then, too, rural teaching by virtue of 
its very nature requires proficiency in a 
wider variety of instructional and man- 
aging abilities than does specialized 
teaching in urban schools. Different 
types of school organization and the pe- 
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culiar handicaps and possibilities of 
rural schools involve greater responsibili- 
ties for and make greater demands upon 
the rural teacher. Such activities as 
community leadership, discipline, Sun- 
day school and Church work, dealing 
with rural people, cooperation with com- 
munity agencies, use of local resources, 
developing the community school con- 
cept, and organizing school routine fall 
with special force upon the country 
teacher. 

The rural one-room school presents one 
of the most difficult educational prob- 
lems in Kentucky today. With around 
forty-four hundred one-room schools in 
the Commonwealth, hundreds of thou- 
sands of Kentucky children continue to 
receive whatever educational opportuni- 
ties they get in this type of educational 
institution. All of the complexities and 
difficulties facing rural education today 
are multiplied many times in the case 
of the one-teacher school. Research 
has shown that teachers in one-room 
schools are called upon to perform many 
activities not expected of teachers in city 
schools. The situation, however, is not 
as hopeless as it might seem. Under 
‘proper educational engineering, with 
teachers of vision and resourcefulness, 
and with wise planning on the part of 
educational leaders, most of the handi- 
caps facing one-teacher schools can be 
remedied. To solve this problem the 
one-room school must have a superior 
teacher and a new type of educational 
program. The one-teacher school can be 
made a good school. Let no one think 
otherwise. 

Considerable development in rural- 
school consolidation has taken place in 
Kentucky in recent years. This is as it 


1Verne McGuffey, Differences in the Activities of 
Teachers in Rural One-Teacher Schools and of Grade 
Teachers in Cities, New York: Teachers College, Con- 
tributions to Education, Number* 346. 


should be. While school consolidation 
is a good thing when effected under prop- 
er educational planning, it does not fol- 
low automatically that consolidated 
schools are good schools. The fact of 
the matter is that many consolidated 
schools as now organized and taught may 
be little, if any, better than the one-room 
schools they replaced. In fact, they may 
he no better. The consolidated school 
has not solved the problem of rural edu- 
cation. In truth, it has simply broadened 
the scope of education and created new 
responsibilities. Many consolidated 
schools have too long fashioned their 
programs after city schools. Much of 
this copying should cease. A funda- 
mental question is: What can be done to 
get the consolidated school to take ad- 
vantage of its real possibilities? 

The teacher in the rural school faces a 
tremendous challenge. The great amount 
of pupil retardation, glaring educational 
inequalities, frequent general neglect of 
rural schools, short terms, inadequate 
library facilities, rote teaching, poorly 
adjusted courses of study, inadequate 
buildings, poor health facilities, poor at- 
tendance, petty politics, poor community 
spirit, and inadequate social-service agen- 
cies all combine to create peculiar teach- 
ing problems for the rural school. 





The following recent K.E.A. publica- 
tions are available for free distribution 
upon request to the K.E.A. office: Bulle- 
tin No. 28, “HOW Does Kentucky 
RANK”; Bulletin No. 29, “K.E.A. Legis- 
lative Program 1946”; Bulletin No. 30, 
“Education and the Well-Being of the 
People.” 

These bulletins together with others 
to be published within the next few 
months give the facts concerning Ken- 
tucky’s schools and present a program 
for their improvement. 
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cmzens BANK BUNDING eae aly 
Dear Friend: 


For many in the TEACHING PROFESSION the problem which presents 
itself upon returning to school after vacation, is how to make the 
first salary checks catch up with accumulated obligations. 


If this is your problem our WITHOUT SECURITY BY MAIL LOAN PLAN 
awaits you. It will help you overcome financial emergency as it 
has helped many in your profession. 


We will lend you any amount up to $300.00 on your signature 
without security -— without endorsers + no wage assignments - 
no deductions or fees and we do not notify your friends or school 
executives. 


We suggest that you take advantage of our BY MAIL PLAN which 
guarantees complete privacy - the entire transaction is conducted 
in your home. Just fill in and mail the accompanying coupon — let 
us know how much money you want. We will then send to you ina 
plain sealed envelope full particulars and necessary papers. 


As an additional safeguard that the entire transaction will 
be handled with strict privacy you will receive a CASHIER'S CHECK 
drawn on our local bank for the full amount of the loan. 


Cordially yours, 


Geo. C. Leach, President. 


P. S.: TO OUR MANY PRESENT AND FORMER CUSTOMERS: If you want additional 
cash let us know how much. Our files contain all the necessary information. We will welcome 
an opportunity to serve you again. 





Kindly send me, IN A PLAIN ENVELOPE, your folder, “FACTS,” also full details about 
your BY MAIL Loan Plan for Teachers. It is ‘understood this inquiry will not obligate me 
in any manner and you will not notify my school executives, friends or relatives. : 


Name Amt. wish to borrow «eee 





If you owe us a balance now and want extra cash, state amount $ 
Street or R. F. D, Address 
City. County. 
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Why A Large State School Fund 
Is Needed 


Or THE OPPOSITE page is a chart show- 

ing the great disparities existing be- 
tween school districts in Kentucky in the 
assessed value of property subject to 
school taxation, per child to be educated. 
This chart depicts more vividly than 
words the great need for a large state 
school fund if more nearly equal educa- 
tional opportunities are to be offered and 
if the minimum essentials of a good edu- 
cation are to be provided all the children 
of the Commonwealth. 


The property tax is virtually the sole 
source of income for school purposes at 
the local level. As revealed by the chart 
one county school district has $10,718 to 
be taxed for each child on the school 
census. If a school tax rate of $1.00 on 
each $100 assessed valuation of prop- 
erty were applied in this county it would 
produce $107.18 per child. In one inde- 
pendent school district there is only $206 
of assessed wealth back of each child and 
it would require a school tax levy of 
$52.03 on each $100 assessed valuation 
of property in this district to produce the 
same income per child to be educated as 
the $1.00 rate would provide in the coun- 
ty school district. These are extreme 
cases but many examples could be given 
which would show the great inequalities 
existing at the local level in the ability 
to support public education. 

The only remedy for this situation is 
for the State Legislature to heed the man- 
date of Section 183 of the Kentucky Con- 
stitution and “provide for an efficient 
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By Joun W. BROOKER 
Director of Public Relations 
Kentucky Education Association 
@ 


system of common schools throughout the 
state.” This can be done only by the es- 
tablishment of a state school fund of 
sufficient amount to guarantee a good 
education to every child in Kentucky, re- 
gardless of domicile. Steps have been 
taken in that direction by the Legislature 
in recent years. Much remains to be 
done. In 1946 the Kentucky Education 
Association will ask the Legislature to 
appropriate funds to make possible a 
minimum school term of 8 months, a min- 
imum teachers salary of $100 per month, 
safer pupil transportation, better school 
buildings and more nearly equal educa- 
tional opportunities to all the children of 
the state. To make these services possi- 
ble, it will be necessary in 1946 for the 
Legislature to appropriate $18,000,000 
to the per capita fund and $2,000,000 to 
the equalization fund and to pass 
enabling legislation which will permit 
local boards of education to levy what- 
ever is needed locally for school pur- 
poses not to exceed $1.50 per $100 of 
assessed valuation of property. 


If the public is properly informed of 
these facts the success of our legislative 
program is assured and present inequali- 
ties in our school program will be further 
reduced and the minimum essentials of a 
good education will be made available 
to every child in Kentucky. 
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ASSESSED VALUATION OF PROPERTY,SUBJECT TO SCHOOL TAXATION,PER 
CENSUS CHILD IN 24 SELECTED COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICTS - 1944-45 
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ASSESSED VALUATION OF PROPERTY ,SUBJECT TO SCHOOL TAXATION ,PER 
CENSUS CHILD IN 24 SELECTED INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICTS - 1944-45 
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The Rural School Library Helps 
To Adjust Individual Differences 


I N NEARLY EVERY Classroom in the land, 
there are problems of individual dif- 
ferences. 

The rural school library provides a 
plan by which many individual differ- 
ences can be adjusted. The office of the 
County Superintendent serves as an ex- 
cellent center from which the books may 
be issued to all of the rural school in a 
system. The following procedure in 
rural library administration has worked 
very satisfactorily in this particular 
school system: 

1. Book companies were asked to 
send samples of their best series of read- 
ers and supplementary titles. 

2. Originally, about $2,000 worth of 
books were purchased. These ranged 
from pre-primers to books suitable for 
the ninth grade. A majority of the se- 
lections, however, were on grades 1-4 
level because the easier books are read 
by a much larger number of children. 
The upper graders have no hesitancy 
about reading the stories on the lower 
grade level. 


By Car P. HATCHER 
Supervisor Pike County Schools, 
Pikeville, Ky. 


3. Each teacher is permitted to check 
out 25 books each month, returning at the 
end of the month those books used during 
the month. The books are listed on a spe- 
cial receipt form and the receipt is signed 
by the teacher. The teacher makes her 
own selection from several thousand 
titles and is thereby able to obtain read- 
ing material suitable for the entire school. 

4. Each year, new books are added 
to the collection and during the past 
term, the collection was enriched by ap- 
proximately $2,000 worth of the latest 
and best books obtainable from the vari- 
ous companies. 

The plan works remarkably well. The 
children do not let the teacher forget that 
new books may be gotten at the end of 
each month and as a result the library 
center is a very busy place when the 
monthly reports are brought to the office. 
In one particular year, the recorded read- 
ings by the students reached 150,000. 





Take A Look 


Analyzing Teacher Organizations 
from the standpoint of what we put in 
and take out, let us individuals take an 
inventory: 

Do I pay my dues as willingly as I 
pay my monthly utilities bill, beauty-par- 
lor or laundry bill? 

Do I attend educational meetings with 
the same degree of anticipation I attend 
my favorite club? 
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By Etta Davis 
Fort Thomas, Ky. 


Do I attend the meetings with an open 
mind feeling that whatever is there came 
to be because of those around me and 
myself? 

Do I judge programs with fairness 
(whether I approve or not) considering 
that some individuals worked conscien- 
tiously to bring them about? 

Do I accept willingly and volunteer 
for committee-work and offices to try to 
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bring about improvements for my dis- 
trict, my school, and myself? 

Do I criticize the planning or lack of 
planning of the national, state, district, 
and local organizations without ever giv- 
ing vocal or active aid to the officers? 

Do I boost the enlisted few who carry 
the burden of the activities? 

Am I capable of giving aid, pushing a 
little, propelling some, stimulating, and 
inspiring? 

Am I participating in an active way 
to reorganize, rejuvenate, (build up) my 
professional organizations to mean 
something to myself and every paying 
member? 

If I do not enjoy educational meetings 
is it because I have been an associate 
member instead of an active member? 

Do | criticize on the basis of insufh- 
cient information? 





Two Indispensable Books| 











WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY-5th Ed. 


The best handy-sized diction- 
— because it contains all the 
words most commonly used in 
; speaking, reading, and writing. 
110,000 ,entries; 1,300 pages; 1,800 
illustrations. $4,00-$8.75. 
ONYMS 
ia — 










WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF SYN 


A new book, on a new plan, de- a 
signed to help the student use @ 
the right word in the right 
place. Contains antonyms, 
and analogous and contrast- 
ed words. 908 pages; alpha- 
betical arrangement. & 
Thumb indexed, $4.00. 











Both books have been prepared 
by the same editorial staff that made WEB- 
STER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘““The Supreme 
Authority” for classroom and library use. 
Write for descriptive circulars. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
Re ERE 





NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Presented in the hope 


that they will prove interesting 
and useful to you 
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Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. 
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going is helpful to 


you just as in the past Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
has been helpful to millions of people. 242 


Remember this wrapper —it is empty now and 


a will stay so until 
it is again prac- 
tical to produce chewing 
gum of such peacetime 
quality and flavor. 
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New Regulation State Board of 


Education 


B* AUTHORITY OF Section 156.160 
(9), Kentucky Revised Statutes, 
Regulation No. 37 of the Kentucky State 
Board of Education concerning length of 
school term and holidays, passed Decem- 
ber 4, 1942, be and the same is hereby 
rescinded and readopted, so that, when 
rescinded and readopted, it shall read as 
follows: 


1. Length of School Term 


a. In a seven months’ school 
term the school shall be in 
session at least 135 days; 

b. In an eight months’ school 
term the school shall be in 
session at least 155 days; 

c. In a nine months’ school 
term the school shall be in 
session at least 175 days and 

d. In a ten months’ school 
term the school shall be in 
session at least 195 days. 

2. Holidays 

a. Boards of education may ob- 
serve and count as taught any 
two of the legal holidays, au- 
thorized by the Kentucky Re- 
vised Statutes, which fall 
within the term of the school 
by dismissing the school for 
two days, to be determined 
by the board, and may ob- 
serve the remainder of the 
legal holdays which fall with- 
in the term of the school of 
that year by having appro- 
priate exercises in the school. 

b. Boards of education may dis- 
miss schools and count as 
taught one day when teachers 
therein attend the annual ses- 
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sion of their district associa- 
tion of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association. 

If the annual meeting of said 
district association is not 
held, boards of education may 
dismiss schools and count as 
taught one day when teachers 
therein attend planned edu- 
cational conferences called by 
the superintendent of the dis- 
trict. 

Boards of education may dis- 
miss schools and count as 
taught two days when teach- 
ers therein attend the annual 
meeting of the Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association. 

If the annual meeting of the 
Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion is not held, boards of 
education may dismiss 
schools and count as taught 
two days when teachers there- 
in attend a planned educa- 
tional conference or confer- 
ences called by the superin- 
tendent of the district. 


When the regular term of any 
school is over prior to the an- 
nual meeting of the Kentucky 
Education Association, boards 
of education may dismiss 
such school for not more than 
two days and permit the 
teachers of said school to at- 
tend planned educational con- 
ferences called by the super- 
intendent. Such day or days 
may be counted as taught for 
each teacher attending such 
conference or conferences. 
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For nearly a half century at Josten’s, ancient jewelry arts five 
thousand years old have been developed and refined by 
precision methods to produce a product of infinite beauty, 
supreme quality. 

Here, in this quiet countryside, men of special aptitude and 
character have been ly selected and trained . . . . and 
thus have brought Josten te national leadership. 

Nearly one third of high schools in America annually 
select Josten class » precision-made for durability and 
lasting beauty. 

Through the years it has been traditional to place customer 
satisfaction first. 


DANIEL C. GAINEY, PRESIDENT 


TREASURE-CRAFT JEWELERS G STATIONERS 
OWATONNA MINNESOTA 
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“Excellent . . . enjoyed by all... 
instructive as well as entertaining” 
—R. H. Rickman, Principal, Hardin 
Reynolds Memorial H. S., Critz, Va. 


Teachers acclaim 
new sound motion picture 


“Finest treat “Interesting, timely, 
of the year” good for science” 
—F. S. Noetling, Trevorton —W. J. Beoddy, Piketon 
H. S., Trevorton. Pa. H. S., Piketon, Ohio. 


























$F 
“Outstanding program suitable nen 
for assembly of musical groups" 
—John A. Bourdon, Mynderse 
Academy, Senece Falls, N. Y. 
Here’s a sound motion picture that provides 
not only the best in musical entertainment but 
also takes your audience behind the scenes in 
an actual coast-to-coast radio broadcast. 
Your students will thrill to the rich baritone 
voice of John Charles Thomas — the beautiful 
music of Victor Young’s Orchestra — the 
masterful story-telling of John Nesbitt. 
And they’ll learn the fascinating inside story 
of how technicians transmit a Network Radio 
Program to more than 100 broadcasting stations 
—for millions to enjoy. 
No wonder “Music in the Sky” has been % . 
praised to the sky by teachers and students, Send for Motion Picture Catalog 
alike! Did you know that Westinghouse School 
; ‘ R Service offers more than a score of free 
For sheer entertainment and educational educational sound motion pictures and 
value, be sure to book “Music in the Sky” slide films? For complete information, 
for your fall school term. It’s loaned rc ag ee eee eee Se 
free to schools. 
Use convenient coupon 
in ordering it, today. e 
800K estinghnouse 
THIS FREE PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
Hy SOUND MOVIE isms nites 
t School Service (STM-95) TODAY! 
it Westinghouse Electric Corp. ——= Ae ee ere ee ae 
s 306 Fourth Avenue, Box 1017 
: Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
‘ I would like to show “Music in the Sky.” (Please allow one month from date of request) 
s. PreQeren@iles,......2..00.0054 Second choice................ MMBPA CHOIOG 5 5 e5c6005. 0405 
‘ ( ) 16mm ( ) 35mm Ship by ( ) Express ( ) Parcel Post 
: Please send free Motion Picture Catalog ( ) 
: ee te eee ee ee NONE 4b SEATS o's WoW snG 5S bc ecsdestccvesicinc cons s 
‘ (Please print or type) 
‘ EACLE ERE GS os kKGWE 6a wkd sa OA 5595 GH 5) SON AS 26d So Ne he BS S6 w ws LAR da bod 44 ak Fear aba OIE 
ee ate cals satis duthank aie icpan ene sa adinns bipadulamdian o> Bbunh ba wldene’> 
ES AEENcic i toncshinnaciweckvanoasas’ 5 eee cess tai ils ba 
H I understand that I may borrow this film free of charge, except for transportation. 
; (This is a SOUND motion picture — cannot be run on a silent projector.) 
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it’s hard to believe that this little excerpt from Thomas Gray would 
arouse Bill’s interest. Buried in a textbook, it probably wouldn’t. 
But when Bill saw it brought to life with an appropriate picture in 
glorious full color on the back cover of Coronet—it became real to 
him and stayed in his mind. From now on, whenever he encounters 
a scene similar to the one on that Coronet back cover, he’ll remember 
Thomas Gray's words. 


Like Bill, thousands of students all over the country are seeing, 
through a Coronet doorway, the real magic of education. Teachers 
have found in Coronet’s pages the pictorial vitality, the color appeal, 
the current application of educational material that capture student 
imagination—and add zest to learning. 


Bill's eye-opening experience with Coronet'’s “Education for Living” 
was in the realm of English literature. Comparable instances can be 
found in science, the fine arts, English grammar, the social sciences, 
vocational education and many other subjects. To thousands of 
teachers, Coronet’s articles, Bookettes, Picture Stories and photo- 
graphs, Game Books and special features represent a vivid means of 
enlivening learning—by making it easier and more attractive to 
students. 


Give your students the advantage of Coronet . . . by filling in the 
coupon below and mailing it to the Education Department today. 
Your classroom order will be promptly serviced. 
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15c per copy instead of 25c 

Minimum monthly order, 5 copies 

Your monthly copy of Coronet free with your classroom 
order for 10 or more copies per month. 





This guide, based om selected topics from the current issue of 
Coronet, is prepared monthly by a committee of high school and 
college educators who are familiar with present-day teaching 
_heeds. Distributed monthly as a special service to Coronet’s 
teacher-subscribers, it is designed to facilitate their classroom 
use of Coronet’s educational material. 





Education Department « CORONET MAGAZINE 
919 North Michigan Avenue © Chicago 11, Illinois 




















Please enter my order for copies of CORONET each month 
(minimum monthly order, 5 copies) for ___. months, beginning with 
the_____ issue, at the special School Rate of 15c per copy. 
Name 
Subject School 
Address 
City Zone State 
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Disciples Establish A Student Center 


Ne THE CAMPus of Murray State 
Teachers College is located the Dis- 
ciple Center—a home for college students 
sponsored by the Kentucky Christian 
Missionary Society. It is designed for 
the use of young people pursuing pre- 
theological studies with a view to becom- 
ing ministers of churches of the Disciples 
of Christ. This building, owned by the 
Kentucky Missionary Society, is ar- 
ranged into apartments—small and large 
—for ministerial students with families 
and single young men. It is provided 
with a spacious lounge in which will be 
held social gatherings and fellowship pro- 
grams. A small library near the en- 
trance serves as a reception room. A 
prayer room has been arranged. Its 
equipment includes a speaker’s desk and 
seating arrangements for a small group. 

In addition to providing a home for 
undergraduate ministerial students at- 
tending the college, the Center will serve 
as a home away from home for Disciple 
young people who attend the college. It 
will also be a religious center for all 
those who wish to find a place in its fel- 
lowship. 

A trained individual designated as 
Student Director will live in the home 
and have charge of the social affairs and 
leadership programs. Through the Di- 
rector, the work of the Center will be ar- 
ticulated with the young people’s pro- 
gram of the First Christian Church of 
Murray. 

This building was dedicated following 
a banquet in the Dining Room at 6:30 
P.M., March 2, 1945. Guest speaker on 
the occasion was Dr. Kenneth Bowen, 


President of the College of the Bible, 
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Lexington, Kentucky. Chairman of the 
Program was Arthur J. Russell, Associate 
Director of Student Work in Western 


Kentucky and the originator of the plan 
for the Center. 

Individuals charged with the responsi- 
bility of leadership training for young 
people are impressed with the fact that 
the Disciple Center offers an opportu- 
nity for bringing the impact of religion 
into the lives of students on the campus 
in a very definite way. In view of the 
limitations imposed on state-supported 
schools in this regard, it is felt that a 
worthy objective has been achieved in 
the establishment of this program. 

It offers a real opportunity for a co- 
operative program among churches in the 
area which will have Disciple young peo- 
ple attending Murray State Teachers 
College. Not only does the program as- 
sist and encourage prospective ministers 
to provide a necessary leadership train- 
ing, but the attention of students in gen- 
eral is focused on an opportunity while 
in college to develop training for layman 
leadership in the fields of religious serv- 
ice. 

In the face of a definite shortage of 
ministers, the pre-theological students 
will be able to serve as part-time pastors 
of small churches in adjacent territory, 
thus exchanging a much-needed leader- 
ship to small communities for a neces- 
sary field training for the cadet preacher 
plus what financial remuneration the 
community can afford. 
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September, 


20,000 “/eachts.. 


... have received this large, full-color Wall Display 
“HIGHWAY TRANSPORTATION on PARAD E” 


We still have a few thousand of these colorful 
displays and lesson topics on hand. Get yours 
now and add a bright and interesting note to 
your classroom for the fall term. Please enclose 
a dime to cover the cost of handling and mailing. 


@ This has proven one of the most attractive 
school wall displays recently produced—and 
teachers are enthusiastic about it. It is litho- 
graphed on heavy paper, in full colors, and 
measures more than eight feet wide. This dis- 
play can be tacked to the wall full width, or 
cut apart and placed in narrow wall spaces. 


With the display you will receive four illus- 
trated lesson topics, tracing the development of 
highway passenger travel through the ages. 


GREYHOUND 
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Forty-five 





Gl rats eal teh TEER GRE ET Sth tree 


| THIS COUPON BRINGS YOUR WALL DISPLAY 
| Mail this coupon to Greyhound Information Center, Room 200, 

N3 St. Clair Ave. N. E., Cleveland 14, Ohio, for your copy of 
| “Highway Transportation On Parade”. Please enclose a 
| dime wrapped in paper to cover handling and mailing. 


Name 





School 








Address ST-95 
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Language in the Seventh and 
Eighth Grades 


[eS arene the Sentiing of Fenguege 
in the seventh and eighth grades of the 
larger schools of Kentucky is surveyed 
and analyzed. The purpose of the investi- 
gation is to determine the amount of time 
allotted to language, the content of the 
language courses, and the general trend 
of the teaching practices. 

The phases of language which are 
treated are: grammar, capitalization, 
punctuation, oral expression, written ex- 
pression, and spelling. Information per- 
tinent to these different phases was col- 
lected from a study of twenty language 
texts and workbooks in current use, and 
from an examination of information 
blanks which were returned by two hun- 
dred and two teachers from among the 
three hundred and ninety-two to whom 
they were sent. 


Allotment of Time 


In approximately half of the seventh 
and eighth grades, language is consid- 
ered as a separate course; in the other 
half, the time is divided between lan- 
guage and literature. The two subjects 
are alternated, in the latter group of 
schools, by months, by weeks, and by 
days. 

The total number of yearly periods de- 
voted to language ranges from forty to 
two hundred with a median of 146 for the 
seventh grade and 148 for the eighth 
grade. The median length of the daily 
periods is approximately forty minutes. 

Data relative to the amount of time 
devoted to the three phases of language 
— grammar, oral expression, and writ- 
ten expression—show that grammar re- 
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By Evita Stone SPENCER 
Newport Junior High School,. 
Newport, Kentucky 


ceives the greatest amount of time in 
fifty seventh grades and fifty-seven 
eighth grades. In these eighth grades 
written expression ranks second and oral 
expression third. Oral expression and 
written expression are given an equal 
amount of time in the seventh grade. 
Teachers of approximately one-third of 
the schools reported that the time allotted 
to the three phases of language varied 
to such an extent that no estimate could 
be made. 

Sixty-nine seventh grade teachers and 
seventy-six eighth grade teachers re- 
ported the weekly amount of time de- 
voted to the teaching of spelling. The 
range is from ten minutes to two hundred 
and twenty-five minutes with medians of 
fifty-seven and fifty-two for the seventh 
and eighth grades, respectively. 


Content 
In seventy-nine seventh grades and 


eighty-three eighth grades the texts and 
workbooks are the sources of at least 
three-fourths of the teaching material in 
grammar, capitalization, and punctua- 
tion. An examination of the texts and 
workbooks shows a general agreement as 
to the items that should be taught. There 
is, however, little uniformity in the 
amount of emphasis placed on each item. 
In many of the books there are conspicu- 
ous omissions of items such as, dia- 
graming of sentences, mode of verbs, and 
use of the semicolon and hyphen. The 
eighth grade books continue the work of 
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the seventh and add, particularly in 
grammar, a few more complex skills. 

The data with reference to oral ex- 
pression, written expression, and spelling 
reveal the following facts: 

The most popular sources of material 
for oral and written expression are per- 
sonal experiences and current events. On 
the other hand, community problems are 
not a popular source. 


Class discussions, use of the diction- 
ary, story-telling, and drill in pronuncia- 
tion are a part of more than eighty per 
cent of the courses of study. Drill for 
acquiring pleasing voice tones has no 
place in more than half of the classes. 
Friendly letters, business letters, and 
story writing are more frequently in- 
cluded in the course of study than any 
of the other phases of written expression. 
Written reports of information are 


omitted in almost forty per cent of the 
classes. 

Named in order of their importance, 
the sources of material for spelling are: 
pupils’ papers, spelling texts, other 
school subjects, and local lists. 

Dictation exercises and a study of syn- 
onyms are employed in almost ninety 
per cent of the spelling classes. In ap- 
proximately twenty-five per cent no spell- 
ing rules are taught. 


Teaching Practices 

Information was obtained in regard to 
correlation, cooperation of teachers, 
pupil-participation in activities, remedial 
work, and the teaching of grammar. 

Language and literature are correlated 
in less than ten per cent of the schools. 
In still fewer schools there is a correla- 
tion of language and the social studies. 

There are evidences of cooperation of 
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all teachers in the teaching of language 
in more than fifty per cent of the schools. 
Also, cooperation is displayed in ap- 
proximately twenty-five per cent of the 
schools by the English teachers’ accept- 
ance of papers written for other classes. 

In more than forty-five per cent of 
the schools pupils plan many of the lan- 
guage activities. 

Ninety per cent of the teaehers em- 
ploy in remedial work both group and 
individualized instruction. 

On the question of functional and for- 
mal grammar there are evidences that, in 
many instances, teachers take a middle 
course. Reports show that in the teach- 
ing of sentences most of the teachers use 
both a grammatical and a thought ap- 
proach. Likewise, the findings concern- 
ing the amount of stress placed on certain 
items of grammar reveal teaching trends 
of both a formal and functional nature. 
However, since the texts and workbooks 
are of a functional type, and since they 
are the bases of most of the teaching 
material in grammar, it seems that the 
grammar taught in the seventh and eighth 
grades must be more a study of usage 
than of form. 


Evaluation 


In view of the fact that modern investi- 
gations favor the integration of subject 
: matter, it is recommended that the almost 
general practice of a separation of lan- 
guage and literature be changed to a cor- 
relation of the two. 

Grammar and drill in usage receive 
more attention than do oral expression 
and written expression. This practice is 
not in accord with the recent study which 
recommends that activities in oral and 
written expression receive greater em- 
phasis than grammar and drill in usage. 
The writer suggests less emphasis on 
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drill, more emphasis on meaningful lan- 
guage activities, and the allotting of time 
to oral and written expression in ac- 


cordance with the needs of the pupils. 


Research advocates that functional 
grammar replace formal grammar. 
Since there are distinct evidences of the 
teaching of functional grammar in most 
schools, this recommendation is not revo- 
lutionary. 

Inasmuch as the data show that the 
seventh and eighth grade teachers place 
great reliance on the text and workbook 
as the sources of material in the teaching 
of grammar, capitalization, and punctua- 
tion, it is suggested that material in the 
text and workbook be omitted or supple- 
mented according to the needs and edu- 
cational levels of the pupils. 

In the selection of material for oral 
and written expression there is a fairly 
general recognition of the present and 
probable future needs of adolescents. 
However, community problems do not 
hold as important place as their value 
merits. 

The addition of more practice in writ- 
ing reports of information is suggested 


_ for those schools which overemphasize 


the recounting of personal experiences. 

Many schools neglect drill for the cul- 
vation of pleasing voice tones; its in- 
clusion in the course of study is advo- 
cated. 

The practice of utilizing both group 
and individualized instruction is excellent 
if care is taken to determine the occa- 
sion for each. 

There are few schools in which there 
is no pupil-planning of activities although 
the number of activities planned by the 
pupils should be increased in many 
schools. 

Cooperation of all of the teachers in 
the teaching of language is practiced in 
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some schools; this practice should be 
prevalent in all schools. 

In conclusion, it can be said that many 
of the practices in the teaching of lan- 
guage have changed. An earlier investi- 
gator, who analyzed the teaching of Eng- 
lish in the high schools of Kentucky, 
found no uniformity in time allotment, 
content, grade placement, or objectives. 
While this present study shows no great 
uniformity in time allotment, there is 
notable agreement in the grade placement 
of items in grammar, capitalization, and 
punctuation although the amount of 
stress to be placed on each item is still 
a question. There is some uniformity 
in the material which is taught in oral 
and written expression. With reference 
to objectives, the underlying purpose, for 
the most part, seems to be to develop 
those skills of writing and speaking which 
have the greatest social utility. 
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It’s no accident that motion pictures are 
part of the training process of the armed 
forces. In Navy courses it was found that 
students learn up to 35% more with sound 
films—and that such learning is retained 
55% longer. 

This ability to impart more knowledge 
in less time for a greater retentive period 
makes films a powerful teaching tool. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films now 
offer the foremost collection of profession- 
ally created, teacher-tested sound and 
silent educational classroom motion 
pictures. 


Even schools with small budgets can own 
film libraries—now—by taking advantage of 
the new “Lease-to-Own” plan—with year- 
to-year payments as low as film rentals. 


Write today for more information about 
this new plan —and ask to see previews 
of films—with no obligation on your part. 


Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films Inc. 


D. T. DAVIS COMPANY 
231 West Short Street Lexington 15, Ky. 
Telephone 6243 
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A Day In A Community School 


Geer Grounp has long been 
known asa good community school.’ 
For this reason it was selected as one of 
the four schools of the Sloan Experiment 
in Applied Economics in which the three 
basic neéds—food, clothing, and shelter 
—were to be emphasized as a means of 
improving community living. . 
The Bureau of School Service of the 
University of Kentucky supplies the 
school with instructional materials devel- 
oped by the Sloan Experiment at the 
University of Kentucky, the University of 
Vermont, and the University of Florida. 
The materials being developed by the 
Bureau of School Service at the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky deal with food and re- 
lated topics. The University of Vermont 
is developing materials pertaining to 
problems of clothing, and the University 
of Florida is developing instructional 
materials in the area of housing. 


In addition to providing the schools 
with instructional materials in the three 
areas mentioned above, the Bureau of 
School Service has made available to 
these schools the services of a specialist 
in elementary education to help the 
teachers plan and organize their work so 
as to secure as much value as possible 
from the use of the materials. 


The following description of activities 
observed while visiting the Stamping 
Ground school illustrates the integration 
of the study of food, clothing, and shelter 
with the skill subjects; shows how new 
activities emerge from other activities; 
gives some examples of school and com- 
munity relationships and of the use of 





1The Stamping Ground School is a twelve-grade 
consolidated school in Scott County, Kentucky. 
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By L. E. MEECE 
Associate Professor of 
Educational Administration 
University of Kentucky 


community resources in the instructional 
program of the school. 

We arrived at the school about 1:30 in 
the afternoon. Before entering the build- 
ing we observed some landscaping on the 


school grounds which had been done by 


the pupils of the 6th grade. This project 
was a direct outgrowth of the study of 
home beautification materials produced 
by the Sloan experiment of the Univer- 
sity of Florida. The pupils had trans- 
planted plants and shrubs and had 
trimmed the shrubs already on the school 
grounds. The story of the project is as 
follows: 

Sixth-grade pupils made their plans, 
which included sketches of the buildings 
and grounds and locations of the shrubs. 
These plans were submitted to Mr. Sing- 
er, a nurseryman living in the school dis- 
trict, and to Professor N. R. Elliott of the 
University of Kentucky, each of whom 
gave valuable suggestions. Mr. Singer 
visited the school and advised with the 
teacher and pupils as to types of shrubs 
which would be suitable and as to their 
locations on the school grounds. When 
the plans were completed, the 6th grade 
pupils presented and explained them to 
the entire school in an assembly pro- 
gram. The 6th grade, with the help of 
the teacher of agriculture, dug the holes, 
supplied rich dirt, and set out the plants 
and shrubs. 

Out of this project the pupils devel- 
oped the idea of exchanging shrubs and 
flowers for the beautification of their 
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JET PROPULSION 


AIR IS SWALLOWED by the jet engine’s mouth 
“*A,”’ and is picked up by the compressor 
“*B,’’ which squeezes it into the combus- 
tion chamber “‘C.’’ Here the air and fuel 
burn, increasing the temperature of the air 
and gases, which, in sweeping through tur- 
bine “‘D,’’ spin it at tremendous speed. 
The turbine deities the compressor, which 
is fixed to the same shaft. That’s how, after 
starting by an electric motor, the compressor 
gets its power. After leaving the turbine, 
the hot air and gases escape at high speed 
through nozzle “‘E,’’ giving the reactive 
thrust that drives the plane forward. 


THE FORCE THAT DRIVES A JET PLANE is the 
same kind of force that pushes a canoe 
away when you jump to the dock. . . that 
makes a deflating toy balloon scurry when 
it slips from your fingers . . . that spins a 
rotary lawn sprinkler in a direction opposite 
to that of the jets of water. Forward 
thrust of a jet propelled plane is developed 
as the reaction to the high-velocity dis- 
charge through the engine’s nozzle. It’s 
the practical application of Newton's 
third law of motion—that for every action 
there is an equal and opposite reaction. 
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THE FIRST AMERICAN JET PLANE was Bell's 
P59 Airacomet, now in production as a 
trainer, The fastest plane in the world is 
the jet-propelled P-80 Shooting Star, a 
fighter by Lockheed. General Electric jets 
power these planes and the P80’s engines 
are the most powerful in the air today. 
These planes achieve peak performance 
without propeller, radiator, oil cooling 
system, supercharger, and complex controls. 
A ground crew can replace a jet engine in 
a Shooting Star in fifteen minutes. 

The pilot can be relatively comfortable 
even in the substratosphere because the jet 
engine can pressurize his cabin. His plane is 
extremely maneuverable and can climb at 
great speed. He experiences no new flight 
pe In fact, any competent pilot can 

y a jet plane. 


This advertisement is one of a series, designed as 
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tra," Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC—"The World Today” 
news, Monday through Friday 6:45 p.m EWT, CBS— 
“The G-E House Party,” Monday through Friday 4:00 
p.m, EWT, CBS 
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own homes. Each pupil listed on the 
blackboard the flowers or shrubs that he 
‘could give and those that he would like 
to have in return. This exchange re- 
sulted in considerable improvement of 
the homes of the community. Another 
project was a trip made by the pupils 
of the 6th grade to their teacher’s home, 
which was being remodeled and land- 
_ scaped. The pupils had written up their 
, experiences in the form of reports, let- 
‘ters, and illustrations. 

‘ In the 6th grade room we found 
abundant evidence of integration of lan- 
_ guage, reading, arithmetic, and art with 
the school and home beautification proj- 
ect. 

We visited each of the elementary 

| grades and some of the high school 
‘grades. Activities of the first grade re- 
lated to gardening. The children had 
‘planted gardens at home. Plans for these 
“gardens had been made at school and 
‘these plans were posted on the bulletin 
board. Charts and illustrations on the 
walls showed evidence of study of the 
“Food from Our Land Series” of readers 
‘prepared by the Bureau of School Serv- 
‘ice and the children’s work showed that 
considerable emphasis was being placed 
upon diet habits. There were several 
interesting posters, made by the children, 
on the values of milk. The children had 
illustrated the charts with the use of col- 
ored crayons. 

The 2nd-grade pupils had recently 
been working on a unit in housing, using 
the materials developed by the Univer- 
sity of Florida. They had made a house 
of plywood and cardboard. Each child 
had drawn.a picture of his own home and 
had made suggestions for improvements. 
There were numerous charts and stories 
describing the homes. This grade also 
had a garden on the school grounds. 
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Plans for’the garden, in the form of 


charts, were on the walls. There were 
also pupil-made materials relating to 
food needs and choices. One chart de- 
scribed desirable table manners. 

At the time of our visit the 3rd grade 
was primarily interested in the study of 
chickens. They had made a nest and a 
brooder in the schoolroom and had set a 
hen. Wall charts listed the things that 
the pupils wanted to learn about chickens 
and also some interesting information 
that they had learned from the use of the 
Sloan materials prepared by the Bureau 
of School Service. In addition to the 
materials which the Bureau had pro- 
vided, the teacher and pupils had col- 
lected other materials from various 
sources. These were neatly arranged on 
a table at the side of the room. This 
group had also made a trip to a chicken 
farm in the community, where the owner 
had explained to the children why his 
chicken house was built so that the win- 
dows faced south and why the north side 
was closed. He had also pointed out the 
necessity of cleanliness in the raising of 
chickens. Each child had written about 
the trip, stating what he had learned from 
the farmer in the community. The bulle- 
tin board showed evidence of integration 
of these experiences in English, mathe- 
matics, art, and reading. 

The 8th-grade pupils of the school, 
who were studying the advanced books 
of the “Chicken Series” prepared by the 
Bureau of School Service for the Sloan 
Experiment, had accompanied the 3rd 
grade on the visit to the chicken farm. 
The two grades had seen a movie, “Poul- 
try on the Farm,” and both rooms con- 
tained an abundance ,of materials on 
raising chickens. The children were en- 
thusiastic about their project. It was in- 
teresting to see the 3rd-grade children 
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refer to books and magazines for infor- 


mation which they needed about chickens. 


The 4th-grade pupils were working on 
a clothing unit. They were using the 
instructional materials developed by the 
University of Vermont. All pupils in the 
room—boys and girls—were at work on 
some phase of the clothing project. They 
were sewing pieces of cloth together, they 
were making rugs and bedspreads, and 
some of the girls were making aprons. 
The display of the work of the pupils on 
the bulletin board and walls of the room 
showed that English, mathematics, and 
reading, as well as art, were being used 
in developing this unit. It was also 
learned that several of the 4th-grade chil- 
dren had strawberry beds at their homes. 
They had gotten the idea from Jerry and 
Tim Grow Strawberries, an elementary 
reader prepared by the Bureau of School 
Service. There were many other evi- 
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dences of the children’s work in foods. 

The 5th-grade children were studying 
food values—protective foods, body- 
building foods, vitamins, etc. They were 
also developing materials on table man- 
ners. and there were samples of other 
work in the areas of food, clothing, and 
shelter. 

In order to make the lunch period a 
real learning experience, 5th-grade chil- 
dren and their teacher had set up a table 
in the schoolroom. The children brought 
their lunches from the cafeteria and ate 
them in their own room. This afforded 
the teacher an opportunity to do some 
real teaching during the lunch period. 

The 7th grade were working on a unit 
for improving the interior of the home. 
They were making dressing tables, stools, 
and bookcases from boxes and scrap lum- 
ber. Several of these pupils had brought 
furniture from home to be repaired. 
About half a dozen of these girls and 
boys were in the workshop, using saws, 
hammers, scrapers, and sandpaper in the 
repair of furniture which they had 
brought from home. The pupils were us- 
ing materials produced by the University 
of Florida to learn how to saw angles, 
drive nails, make joints, etc. The 7th- 
grade room also showed that the pupils 
were studying chickens extensively. 

Some of the high-school pupils were 
making dresses, furniture, and other 
things for use in the home. 


An activity directly related to home 
improvement which we did not observe 
was in progress in the 10th-grade mathe- 
matics class. This group, after discus- 
sion of the need for home improvements 
in the community, had estimated the costs 
of materials for the needed improve- 
ments. They had drawn plans to scale 
and were now carrying out these plans. 
Among the improvements being made 
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were a concrete porch at one home, a 
stone wall at another, upholstering « 
couch, papering a room, and refinishing 
a living room floor at other homes. Plans 
were also being made for roofing and for 
painting homes in the community. 

The high school English department 
was planning a bulletin to be sent to the 
parents, describing the work being done 
in the school. 

We visited the clubhouse on the school 
grounds. This is a very neat and attrac- 
tive frame structure, which serves as a 
center for many social activities of the 
school and of the community. The liv- 
ing room is equipped with comfortable 
chairs, a carpet, a sofa, a radio, and 
bookcases containing books and trophies 
won by the school. The other roonr ®t 
tains an electric stove, tables, chaivt, # 
sink, running water, a refrigerator, cabi- 
nets, chinaware, and cooking utensils. 
The highschool boys had built and 
equipped this clubhouse. We were told 
that they had done all of the work except 
building the large stone chimney, 

We also visited the cannery which is 
located on the school grounds. Although 
the cannery was not then in operation, it 
is used extensively in summer months by 
the school and the people of the commu- 
nity. 

The superintendent and principal also 
pointed out to us a water tank, a WPA 
project sponsored by the school. Pupils 
had taken the initiative in securing inter- 
est in the project. This tank supplies 
water to the school and to the entire 
village. 

We were impressed by the cordial, 
friendly attitude which prevailed in the 
school among teachers, principal, and 
pupils. Everybody was happily going 
about his task as though visitors were an 
everyday occurrence. 
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BOOK LOOKS 








Edited by A. J. Beeler 
Kentucky — Past, Present, and Future 


Steeped as they are in tradition and a kind 
of complacency, Kentuckians frequently over- 
look rather obvious opportunities for further 
development and fail to make the most of 
innate potentialities. “Kentucky: Designs for 
Her Future,” a recent University of Kentucky 
Press release, takes into serious and scholarly 
consideration the past, present, and future of 
Kentucky’s resources. A careful reading of 
the volume will offer a comprehensive pic- 
ture of what Kentucky has been as well as a 
view toward the future to awaken the lethar- 
gic person with any interest in his state. 

The book is edited by Howard W. Beers 
and is the product of eleven University of 
Kentucky professors interested in specific 
fields of Kentucky development. Subjects 
discussed are Kentucky’s heritage, the people, 
land, natural resources, wildlife, manufactur- 
ing, transportation, government, education, 
health and welfare, and a concluding sum- 
mary by the editor. The volume is made 
complete by the inclusion of a list of selected 
readings for each discussion, an index, and 
ar arranged by W. Brooks 

amilton. 

One of the most interesting chapters is 
“Kentucky Heritage” by Thomas D. Clark. 
It is a summary of Kentucky history from the 
days of Dr. Thomas Walker to twentieth- 
century political issues. The value of such 
a review is found in the author’s own con- 
cluding statement: “For the designing of 
Kentucky’s future, the strengths, but not the 
weaknesses, of a glorious tradition are avail- 
able as a sturdy foundation for progress.” 

Each chapter follows the same general pat- 
tern in discussing the past and present condi- 
tions and in recommending changes for the 
future. Comparisons are frequently made in 
order that the reader may more effectively 
visualize Kentucky’s position in relation to 
other states. Each individual author feels 
that the first important step in planning for a 
better Kentucky is to develop an attitude of 
desire for improvement. Effort should be 
made to increase the methods of making a 
living. By improving and conserving the 
natural resources and by using to the fullest 
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extent the goods that are available the Ken- 
tuckian can assure himself of a greater state 
for a longer period of time. In government 
and in education the greatest problems seem 
to arise from the indifference of the citizens. 
More money to provide for more efficient 
personnel is the major need for the health 
and welfare of future generations. 

Of particular interest to educators is the 
division devoted to education, a well-pre- 
pared discussion by Maurice F. Seay. He 
lists serious inadequacies in the state’s present 
educational setup in educational leadership, 
in availability of elementary and secondary 
educational opportunities, in curricula, in 
financial support of all levels of education, in 
education outside of school and college, and 
in evaluating and planning. Following a 
brief and thorough history of education in 
the state he discusses each inadequacy and 
suggests means of improvement. Some of the 
most pertinent recommendations are these: 
appointment of the state superintendent at 
a greater salary than that established by the 
constitution; provision: of more money for 
every department; raising of teachers’ 
salaries; lengthening of the school term; 
greater use of local materials; increase of 
buildings and equipment; and expansion oi 
adult education. The chapter is concluded 
with a well-founded plea for continuous 
evaluation and planning. This very thought- 
provoking statement and question stimulate 
the.reader and arouse his professional zeal: 
“Educational changes will come and they 
will come quickly. Who is to direct the 
nature of the change?” 

In conception and in treatment “Kentucky: 
Designs for Her Future” is a highly valuable 
book. In recalling the history of the state 
from every possible angle, in recounting the 
present-day availabilities, and in pointing the 
way toward a greater and happier state, the 
editors and authors have rendered a noble 
service. It now becomes the responsibility 
of every loyal Kentuckian to heed the calls 
that have been made and to do what he can 
toward the fulfillment of the suggestions for 
the realization of a state to lead all others. 
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JUVENILE 


Mabe IN THE USSR by William C. White. 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2. Older boys and girls 
will find unusual entertainment and knowl- 
edge in this rather complete picture of Russia. 
The author, absolutely famili iar with his sub- 
ject, traces the history of the country from its 
very beginning up till the present time. The 


‘ most valuable portions deal with the contri- 


butions which the Russian people have made 
to the world of culture: music, painting, and 
ballet. Valuable illustrative materials in 
maps and photographs add to the value of 
the book. 


Publishers’ Representatives 


in Kentucky 


ALLyn aNnD Bacon—Paul B. Price, 154 Louisiana 
Ave., Lexington, Ky. 
American Book Company— 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland, Ky. 
Mr. O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Ky. 
Capmus Booxs—T. W. Wissen, | * ll 910 Republic 
Building, Louisville, Ky. 
F. E. Compton & Co.—Mr. Jesse L. Lair, 104 Cham- 
bers Ave., Georgetown, Ky. 
THE a Co.—Jack Thompson, 1945 Eastview 
Ave., Louisville, Ky 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA phe AND BRITANNICA JUNIOR 
Mr. and Mrs. B. R. Redman, 1627 North Seventh 
Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Ginn & Company—Mr. Judson Harmon, Whitley 


City, Ky. 

D. C. HeatH anp Co.—Mr. Ray Grizzell, 26 Arcadia 
Ave., Lakeside Park, Covington, Ky. 

Hovucuton Mirritin Company—Curtis Shirley, 
Frankfort, Ky. 

Lawiaw BrotHers—George Evans, Frankfort, Ky. 

Lyons AND CaRNAHAN—Mr. Elmer Barker, Win- 
chester, Ky. 

Macmittan Company—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, Route 
7 Todds Rd., Lexington, Ky. 

McCormicx-MatHers Company—Mr, David S. Ed- 
wards, Parker Apartments, Madisonville, Ky. 

Rano McNatty & Co.—Mr. Janes E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Ky. 

A. J. Nystrom & Co.—Mr. R. C. Gibson, 2618 South 
Fifth St., Louisville, Ky. 

Row, Peterson & Company—Mr. H. L. Smith, 2546 
Woodbourne, Louisville, Ky. 

Scott, ForEsMAN AND Company—Miss Mary Swain, 
230 N. Third St., Danville, Ky. 

Mr. J. Ray Binford, Versailles, Ky. 

Strver Burpetr Co.—Mr. French 4 Maggard, 1020 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Ky. 

Wesster Pusiisuinc CoMPpANy—Mr. John L. Gra- 
ham, Owensboro, Ky. 

Tue Joun C. Winston Company—Mr. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown, Ky. 

Wortp Book Encyctopepia—Mr. S. C. Callison, 
2113 —— Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 

Mr. Harry A. Wilk, 605 Third National Bank 

Bldg., Nashville 3, Tenn. 

Wortp Boox Company—Shockley Lockridge, 4173 
Guilford Ave., Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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EVERY 


Webster Workbook 


ISA 
TRIED AND TRUE FRIEND OF 


THOUSANDS OF TEACHERS 
...and Children Love Them! 


In these war busy days, teachers by 
the thousand have leaned heavily on 
the quick and efficient help given 
them by Webster Workbooks. Pupils, 
too, have expressed their delight with 
these sound, practical books. More 
than 105 titles available. Cost less 
than tablet paper. 


@ SHARP’S USEFUL LANGUAGE 
Interesting, carefully graded exercises on the 
fundamentals of functional grammar; punctua- 
tion and usage; for use with any basic texts. 

A book for each grade. 16c to 20c list price. 
Textbooks and Manuals. 


@ GEOGRAPHY 

Study Guides in Geography that make geogra- 
phy a fascinating subject. These workbooks 
meet every economic, industrial, and com- 
mercial demand of the present day and fit in 
with any textbook or geographical reader you 


use. 
Grades 3 through 7. 28c to 52c list price. 


@ MY ARITHMETIC TABLET 

This series contains a wealth of drill and pro- 
blem material covering every step and process. 
There are introductory helps, a scoring system, 
modern _— material, careful graduation, 
tests and answers. 

A book for each grade. 24c list. 


@ EYE AND EAR FUN . 

Phonic Workbooks. 
Here are a few of the many skills essential to 
word recognition developed by each book: 
Observe general form of words: Use context 
clues in recopying words; Hear likeness of 
sounds in different words; Analyze words by 
recognizing familiar parts. 
A book for each grade. 24c list price. 


Send for the 1945 
Webster Work Book Catalog NOW! 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 
1808 Washington Blvd. St. Louis 
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K. B.A. OFFICIAL PLEDGE LIST - -- SEPTEMBER, 1945 


The official pledges of 100% enrollment in the Affiliated Districts and 
e the State Association for 1945-46 have been received for the following e 
Counties and Independent Districts at time of going to press with the 
September Journal. ~ 


FIRST DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Counties Independent Districts 
Graves Benton Mayfield 
Marshall Fulton Murray 
SECOND DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Hancock Dawson Springs Owensboro 
Hopkinsville Providence 
THIRD DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Allen Logan ; Bowling G: Glasgo 
wii reen Ww 
Barren Metcalfe Cave Cit Guthrie 
Cumberland Todd Central Ci 
FOURTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Grayson Hart Bardstown i oa 
Green Larue Campbellsville Munfordville 
Hardin Elizebethtown ‘Springfield 
FIFTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Shelbyville 
NORTHERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties I 
Kenton Carrollton Ft. Thomas 
Pendleton Erlanger Silver Grove 
MIDDLE CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties I Districts 
Adair Lincoln McCreary Monticello Moreland 
— CUMBERLAND EDUCATION a 
ounties ndependent Districts 
Barbourville Middlesboro 
UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Breathitt 
CENTRAL KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
—— a I . Districts 
ayette ontgomery rodhead Lexington 
Madison Cynthiana Paris 
EASTERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties I Districts 
Elliott Magoffin Mason Ashland Catlettsburg 
N. EB. A. OFFICIAL PLEDGE LIST - - - SEPTEMBER, 1945 
Counties Independent Districts 
Fayette Green Providence 
Grayson Magoffin 
Superintendent Superintendeni 


Lexincton Crry ScHOOLS........ W. T. Rowland Ex.iott Country ........... Mrs. Delma R. Davis 
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In National Rehabilitation 





ICE CREAM 


IS SERVED OFTEN! 





TO SERVICEMEN IN HOSPITALS. . . and to 
war-weary civilians . . . Ice Cream supplies 
milk nutrients effective in promoting re- 
covery ... and at the same time it also im- 
parts the comfort and satisfaction helpful 
in building morale. 

Home economists and teachers of nu- 
trition know that Ice Cream is high on the 
Army-Navy list of morale building and 
nutritive foods . . . and that it is considered 
an ideal way to provide milk nutrients. 

The nutrients of Ice Cream. . . calcium 
... “complete’”’ proteins. . . riboflavin... 
vitamin A ... are the same ones found in 
milk . . . Nature’s most nearly perfect food. 
To the serviceman . . . to the growing child 

..to the tired civilian...Ice Cream 
looks good . . . tastes good . . . is good! 


During the period of National Rehabilitation 
. it’s worth-while fo remember 


ICE CREAM IS A 


NUTRITIOUS FOOD 
(and Morale Building) 


“Ice Cream—Let's Find Out About 
It” together with a teachers sup- 
plement, a_helpfy! teaching aid 

.sent FREE on request. Write for 
a copy to: National Dairy Council, 
Dept. SJ-945, 111 N. Canaj 
Street, Chicago 6, Illi- 
nois...an educa- 
tional organization 
pemerne national 

ealth through better 
understanding of dairy 
s and their use. 
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SALARY LOANS 


Here’s all you do to borrow 
$100, $200 or more without endorsers 


N® some extra cash to tide yourself over? You can get the 

money from Household Finance very quickly and very 
simply. And you may repay your loan in monthly instalments 
that fit your own budget. 


We make your loan—no matter what the amount—on your 
simple promise to repay. Without endorsers. Without bankable 
security. Just tell us how much you need and the payment 
schedule you prefer. You may even obtain your loan and make 
your payments entirely by mail. 

See the convenient payment plans you have to choose from. 
Payments include principal and charges. Charges are made 
only for the actual time you have the money. The sooner you 
repay any loan the less it costs. Please apply for your loan at 
the nearest Household office. Or send the coupon for full 
information about our “loans by mail’’ service. 


Schools use these guides 


Household’s practical booklets on buying and budgeting are 
widely used in consumer education courses. They are full of 
helpful suggestions for stretching your income. Ask or write 
for free sample copies. 





FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 

CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE 

3 6 8 10 12 
bayments | payments | payments | payments | payments 


$25 |$ 8.85 
50 17.69 | $9.24 | $7.13 | $5.87 | $ 5.03 
75 26.54 13.86 10.70 8.81 7.55 


100 35.38 18.48 14,27 11.75 10.07 

23.05 17.79 14.64 12.54 

150 52.89 27.59 21.27 17.49 14.97 

200 70.30 36.60 28.18 23.14 19.78 

250 87.70 45.58 35.06 28.76 24.56 

300 105.10 54.55 41.92 34.36 29.33 
Payments inciude charges at Household’s rate of 3% 


month on that part of a balance not exceeding $1 -and 
2% per month on that part of a balance in excess of $100. 






































HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
—Chypordtion, Incorporated — 


EST. 1878 
Louisville 2, Kentucky 
Starks Bldg., 4th Floor. Ph.: JAckson 4291 
Evansville 8, Indiana . 
Third and Main Bldg., 3rd Floor. Ph.: 3-3137 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Carew Tower Bidg., 14th Floor. Ph.: MAin 1585 
Call at or phone the nearest Household office or mail this coupon 
to nearest office. i t can be d by mail. 
Ce ee 
Send coupon for free information. No obligation to bor- 
row. If immediate loan is wanted, state amount you need. 
Household Finance Corporation, Incorporated KSI 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 


Please mail me free copy of your booklet: ‘‘How to Get 
a Loan.” I understand this request places me under no 
obligation to negotiate a loan. 
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Amount I wish to borrow $.......... IO ciacosaioe Months 
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K. E. A. LONG RANGE PROGRAM 


At its meeting on July 11, 1945, the Board of Directors of the K. E. A. unanimously 
adopted the following resolution which sets up an ultimate desirable educational program 
toward which the profession will strive: 

“WHEREAS a sure foundation upon which to build a better Kentucky is a better educa- 
tional program and 

WHEREAS Kentucky will make progress economically only as it advances educationally 


and 

WHEREAS Kentucky’s educational program is far below that of the average state in 
this nation in respect to both efficiency and expenditures and 

WHEREAS there is a close relationship between the educational level of the citizens of 
any state and the amount spent by that state for public education: 

NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED 

1. That the Kentucky Education Association pledges its every effort toward the attain- 
ment of the national average in educational achievement and consequently in the amount spent 
annually for the education of each child attending school which is the minimum responsi- 
bility and obligation of the state of Kentucky to its childhood. 

2. That the Kentucky Education Association reiterates its belief that federal aid for 
education is the sole means whereby gross inequalities in education now existing between 
the various states may be entirely eliminated. 

3. That the Kentucky Education Association calls upon all civic organizations and for- 
ward looking citizens to join in this program to improve the schools of Kentucky to the end 
that Kentucky’s children may have educational opportunities comparable to those afforded 
the children of other states.” 


THE SCIENTIFIC LIVING SERIES 


An Elementary Science Program 
Prepared by educators who have successfully taught the subject for many years, these 
science readers answer the demand of teachers for practical and usable material in 
the elementary grades. The story approach and the generous use of color illustrations 
make the books unusually appealing to young pupils. 
A Complete Course 

Grade 1 SUNSHINE AND RAIN 

Grade 2 THROUGH THE YEAR a ; 
*Grade 3 WINTER COMES AND GOES ny ee Seis, # 
*Grade 4 THE SEASONS PASS in th 

Grade 5 THE HOW AND WHY CLUB and 4 in the State of Kentucky 

Grade 6 HOW AND WHY EXPERIMENTS 
The popularity of the two basally adopted books has led to a wide use of the entire 
series throughout the state. Teacher’s Manuals furnish helpful teaching aids and make 
the teaching of science a real pleasure. 

Books in stock 
at the 
Central School Supply Company, Louisville 


For further information write to 


THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY 
SYRACUSE NEW YORK 
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Audit Report -- June 30, 1945 


Louisville, Kentucky 
July 23, 1945 


To the Board of Directors, 
Kentucky Education Association 


Louisville, Kentucky 


Gentlemen: 


We have completed the regular annual audit of the books and records of the 
Kentucky Education Association, Louisville, Kentucky, for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1945—a report of which is hereby submitted. In connection therewith 
we examined or tested accounting and financial records of the Association and 


made a review of the system of records and the internal check in effect. 


We submit herewith a Balance Sheet as of June 30, 1945, and a Statement of 


Income and Expense for the year ended June 30, 1945. 


It is in our opinion, based on such examinations, that revenues accruing to the 
Association are properly accounted for on its books; that expenditures are for proper 
and reasonable purposes; and that the Balance Sheet and Statement of Income and 
Expense included in this report fairly present, respectively, the financial position of 
the Association at June 30, 1945, and the results of its operation for the year ended 
on that date. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Harvey CARDWELL & CoMPANY 


By Harvey Cardwell 


Certified Public Accountant 
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KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSE 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1945 


INCOME 


Income from membership fees 





Income from advertising in the 
Kentucky School Journal 





Interest and dividends on bonds and 





preferred stocks owned 
TOTAL INCOME FOR THE YEAR 





EXPENSE 


Publication expense of Kentucky School Journal 


Printing. 





Postage. 





Addressograph plates and frames 





Cuts for illustrations 





Outside clerical work 





Miscellaneous expense. 





Total publication expense for the year. 








Rental and lights 





Telephone and telegraph 





Audit expense. 





Depreciation of furniture and equipment 
Bad debts 





Salary of Secretary-Treasurer. 





Salary of Public Relations Director 





Office salaries 





Office printing and stationery 
Office postage 





Office supplies and expense 





Miscellaneous general expense. 





Traveling expense of N. E. A. delegates. 








Traveling expense of directors 





Traveling expense of President......... 





Traveling expense of Secretary-Treasurer. 





Traveling expense of Public Relations Director 
Expenses of Planning Board 





Interpretation and promotion expense 





Cash discounts allowed 





Social security tax 





TOTAL EXPENSE FOR THE YEAR 





EXCESS OF EXPENSES OVER INCOME FOR THE 


YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1945 





KENTUCKY 


SCHOOL 


$24,969.50 
5,998.47 


724.76 


$ 9,072.00 
635.09 
386.55 
163.99 
533.91 

16.00 


$10,807.54 


1,915.74 
334.66 
150.00 
169.08 

43.00 

4,999.92 

4,500.00 

3,600.00 
601.19 
373.37 
174.65 

1,240.25 
450.00 
965.26 
639.87 
846.18 
710.80 
171.50 

1,937.33 

90.39 
108.40 





$31,692.73 


34,829.13 


$ 3,136.40 
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YOUR CLASSROOM x * x 

























A BEGINNER’S HISTORY THAT 
BRINGS THE DRAMATIC SWEEP 
OF AMERICAN HISTORY TO 


MY COUN- 
TRY AND 
YOURS is 
the history of 


Adorn ood 0 the United 
eee States from 
its beginning 


in Europe 
prior to 1492 through the Teheran 
conference in December 1943, writ- 
ten especially to develop within the 
pupil who is studying American 
history for the first time a genuine 
feeling for the dramatic march of 
America’s history and to inspire 
genuine pride in American achieve- 
ments. 


This is the story of a people 
rather than of governments and 
potentates. The pupil learns about 
the men and women who made 
America—the kind of homes they 
had, how they ate and dressed, and 
what they thought and hoped. 


Factual history is presented simply, but 
vividly, and in language within the vocabu- 
lary of this grade level. Well formulated 
study helps, including questions requiring 
personal research, suggestions for activities 
that lend themselves to correlation with the 
fine and industrial arts, and vitalized map 
projects, help the story of our country to 
‘come alive.’ 











Preermem 


MY COUNTRY AND YOURS is cloth 
bound, divided into twelve units, forty-six 
chapters, with 528 pages and 150 colored 
illustrations. 


Price $1.40 per copy 


mT E CK comeany 


e AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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THE E gcetere 


, yéble aud 
Sense’ PRIMARY 
ARITHMETIC PROGRAM 





WORKING WITH NUMBERS 
Books 1, 2 and 3 


provide a complete and scien- 
tific primary number program. 
Books 1 and 2 are based on the 
philosophy that number con- 
cepts must be firmly established 
before the more difficult num- 
ber facts and the many skills are 
undertaken. Book 3 provides a 
natural transition and introduc- 
tion to formal arithmetic. 
Book 1—Develops number concepts 
and number relations and the addi- 
tion and subtraction facts through 


6. No reading required in first half 
of book. 

Book 2—Further development of 
meaning and number relationships 
and the addition and subtraction 
facts through 10. 

Book 3—Continues technique of 
Books 1 and 2 and provides natural 
transition to formal arithmetic. 
Complete explanation and model 
solution of what to do for each skill 
at the time of its introduction. 


Books 1 and 2 each . Ret.25¢ Wh. 20¢€ 
Book 3. . . . . Ret. 35¢ Wh. 28¢ 


Order sample copies (at wholesale price) or write 
for Working With Numbers descriptive folder and 
catalogue of other Steck publications. 


THE STECK company 


Publishers © AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
BALANCE SHEET 



































JUNE 30, 1945 

At June 30, 1945, the Association owned assets as follows: 
Working F ‘und cash in bank $ 2,000.00 
General Fund cash in bank . 1,492.59 
Office cash fund 20.00 
Accounts receivable. 142.71 
Bonds and preferred stock owned 13,648.75 
Depreciated value of furniture and equipment. 628.05 
TOTAL ASSETS OF THE ASSOCIATION 

AT JUNE 30, 1945 $17,932.10 
Deduct: 

At June 30, 1945, the Association had liabilities as follows: 
Social security tax withheld $ 35.98 
Income tax withheld 154.40 
Accounts payable 194.07 
TOTAL LIABILITIES OF THE ASSOCIATION 

AT JUNE 30, 1945. 384.45 
BALANCE OR NET WORTH OF THE KENTUCKY 

EDUCATION ASSOCIATION AT JUNE 30, 1945... $17,547.65 


Bonds and preferred stocks owned have a present market value of $14,831.90. 

The Kentucky Education Association is incorporated under the laws of the State of Kentucky. 
Its legal life is fifty years from June 17, 1926. 

Its legal limit of indebtedness is $1,000.00. 

It is exempt from the Federal and State income tax laws. 


ANALYSIS OF ITEMS ON BALANCE SHEET 
WORKING FUND CASH IN BANK $2,000.00 
The operating expenses of the Association are disbursed through this fund. Disburse- 
ments are made through one-signature checks signed by the Secretary-Treasurer. This fund 
is reimbursed from the General Fund each month for the exact amount disbursed, thus main- 
taining a fixed amount of two thousand dollars in the Working Fund. 
e only deposits made to the Working Fund are the periodical reimbursements from 


the General Fund. 


GENERAL FUND CASH IN BANK $1,492.59 


All money received by the Association is deposited in the General Fund. Disbursements 
from the General Fund are made through checks signed by both the President and Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Association. 





























cass nennimsasibaiaenmpnsdnppapeininpeneneseraes $20.00 
This is a cash fund kept in the Association office for small cash expenditures. 

ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE $142.71 
Represents accounts as follows: 
Unpaid accounts for advertising in the Kentucky School Journal $ 48.00 
Postage deposit with the United States Post Office 11.18 
Traveling expenses advanced to Mr. King 83.53 
TOTAL $142.71 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 
The Outstanding Magazine 





























4.45 for Teachers 
$ Ten Big Issues With Plans 
47.65 per year — ‘For An Entire School Year 
. 2 Years for $5.00 
‘ucky. i “ nm 
Up-to-the-minute, authoritative 
schoolroom assistance in: 
Plays - Songs - Stories |§ Handwork and Posters 
100.00 Art Appreciation Teaching the Arts 
or The Three R’s Special Problems 
bande Seatwork Tests 
Social-Studies and Elementary-Science Units 
irom Aids — Ideas — Suggestions 
eo THE INSTRUCTOR MAGAZINE 
etary- Dansville, N. Y. 
| Enter my subscription at once to start with 
poe the _.. issue. 
142.71 on aewcl ‘o° ide Giedes) ‘one 
‘ Name____ 
8 I esses es fo i te a ely 
3 P.0. & 
Zone State... 
al Paste this coupon on a Ie postal card— Mail to us today. 
AL 
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BONDS AND PREFERRED STOCKS OWNED. $13,648.75 





The securities owned by the Association are kept in a safety deposit box at the Fourth 
Street Office of the Citizens Fidelity Bank and Trust Company, Louisville, Kentucky. The fol- 
lowing tabulation shows the cost of the securities as set forth on the books of the Association 
and the June 30, 1945 market values: 








FACE MARKET 
VALUE DESCRIPTION COST VALUE 

$6,375.00 Louisville Gas and Electric Company 

5% preferred stock $6,318.75 $7,271.25 
$5,000.00 Kentucky Utilities Company 

6% preferred stock 5,090.00 5,456.25 
$1,000.00 Missouri Pacific Railroad Company 

5% bonds, due 1977, interest coupons in default............... 1,002.50 930.00 


3 shares of Chicago Northwestern preferred stock $100.00 par. 
1 Voting trust certificate for 4 shares of Chicago Northwestern 
ilway Company, common stock issuable on June 1, 1954. 

$200.00 Chicago Northwestern Railway Company Series A, 442%, 
convertible income bonds due January 1, 1999. 

$100.00 Temporary bond with coupon—First and General Mort- 
gage Bond, Series A, Chicago Northwestern Railway Com- 
pany, 4%, due January 1, 1989. 

2/100 Fractional scrip for voting trust certificate calling for one 
share of Chicago Northwestern Railway Company preferred 
stock Series H, 5%, issuable June 1, 1954. 937.50 890.00 

Scrip for Northwestern Railway Company second mortgage 444% 
convertible income bonds, Series A, due January 1, 1999— 
Principal amount $30.00. 

Scrip for Northwestern Railway Company first and general mort- 
gage bonds, Series A, 4%, due January 1, 1989—Principal 
amount $52.00. 

77/100 Fractional scrip for voting trust certificate calling for one 
share of Chicago Northwestern Railway Company common 
stock. Trust continues in force until June 1, 1954 at which 
time the common stock is to be issued. 

















$300.00 U. S. Savings Bonds—Series G......................--- oie 300.00 284.40 
Totals $13,648.75 $14,831.90 
DEPRECIATED VALUE OF FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT. $628.05 





Represents the cost of office furniture and equipment less depreciation from the various 
dates of purchase to June 30, 1945, at the rate of ten per cent of cost per annum. 


Sa cetieiphes esstnnndcaicceestiertantonnciier $17,547.65 

This amount may be regarded, in a broad sense, as the accumulated working capital of 
the Association. It is comprised of cash, accounts receivable, securities and office equip- 
ment as shown on the Balance Sheet, totaling $17,932.10, less the liabilities shown which total 
$384.45, leaving a balance of $17,547.65. 

Changes in Net Worth during the year were as follows: 

Net Worth at July 1, 1944, per previous audit $20,684.05 

Deduct: Portion of net worth used (in addition to current incomes) to 

finance activities of the 1944-1945 fiscal year, as detailed on the 














accompanying Statement of Income and Expense 3,136.40 
Net Worth at June 30, 1945, as shown on Balance Sheet . $17,547.65 
END OF EXPLANATION OF BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 
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“EVERYDAY ELECTRICITY” CHARTS | 
GIVE THE ANSWERS! 


“Everyday Electricity’? Charts are ideal for 
keeping your science teaching constantly abreast 
of the times. 

They illustrate and describe the theory and 
operation of familiar electrical appliances—in 
simple, easy-to-understand terms. They are 
interesting, factual, scientifically accurate— 
prepared by Westinghouse School Service experts 
who know their subject and who understand 
your teaching problems. 

“Everyday Electricity” Charts are printed 
on heavy paper, in two colors, without 
advertising signature. 


Order your complete set of 9 charts, today. 








Send for “Teaching Aids” catalog —e 


Westinghouse School Service offers many COMPLETE SET—9 CHARTS — $1 .00 


other types of free and low-cost edu- 
cational material—including 
“Little Science Series” book- School Service (STM-95) Please make check 
/ lets, science wall charts, Westinghouse Electric Corporation ayable to Westing- 
: sound movies and slide films. 306 Fourth Avenue, P.O. Box 1017 oo Electric Corp. 
» Mail coupon for free Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





“Teaching Aids” catalog... Tam enclosing $........ to cover the cost of........ sets of 
and consult it when order- 9 “Everyday Electricity” Charts at $1.00 per set. Also send 
free *“Teaching Aids” catalog ( ) 


ing school materials for 
the current school year. 


Westin hi ou S e rah, Beier sence cans sin basaensdensesanes 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE Ns ix ercinic a unpiots o8 ev ie vale asieiape wieled vale 
Tune in: JOHN CHARLES THOMAS—Sun. 
2:30 pm, EWT, NBC ¢ TED MALONE—Mon. I Sich A Sia tad a ihe ler ak ss 2 Ks cance Stabe... 








thru Fri., 11:45 am, EWT, AmericanNetwork 
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DIRECTORY ... KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


President—James T. Atton, Vine Grove, Ky. 

First Vice President—C. W. MarsHatt, Columbia, Ky. 
Second Vice-President—L. C. Curry, Bowling Green, Ky. 
Executive Secretary—W. P. Kine, Louisville, Ky. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
TERM EXPIRES TERM EXPIRES 
James T. Arron, Chairman.....................June 30,1947 J. A, Cawoop, Harlan June 30, 1943 
Set O. Lewis, Fulton, Ky......-..........--.-+-- June 30,1948 A. D. Owens, Newport, Ky.................-.-- June 30, 1943 




















Harper Gatton, Madisonville. TEEN June 30,1947 Heman H. McGume, Grayson.. .....-.J une 30, 1947 
Louis ARNOLD, Morg June 30,1948 R. T. Wuittincuit, Hazard. June 30, 1946 
Warren Perron, Hartford............. aeweeeeee-J une 30,1947 P. H. Hopkins, Somerset June 30, 1946 
Mrs. MarcuerttE Fow ter, Louisville......June 30,1947 H. L. Donovan, Lexington.....................-- June 30, 1947 


Director of Public Relations—Joun W. BROOKER 


OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


Finst Distaicr: 
President—Adron Doran, Wingo, Ky. 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray, Ky. 
Srconp District: 
President—H. W. Wilkey, Madisonville, 
y- 
Secretary—Eberly Hammack, Morgan- 
field, Ky. 
Turmp Disraicr: 
ae Harvey, Greenville, 


y. 
Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1346 Chest- 
nut St., Bowling Green, Ky. 
Fourrs Disraict: 
President—Miss Nona Burress, Greens- 
burg, Ky. 
Sensintpiiie Grace Weller, Elizabeth- 
town, Ky. 


K. E. 


DepaRTMENT oF SUPERINTENDENTS : 
President—C. V. Snapp, Jenkins, Ky. 


Secretary—Mrs. Willie C. Ray, Shelby- 
ville, Ky. 


Department oF Exvementary Epucation: 


President—Mrs. Carman Morrow, Padu- 
cah, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Ruby Smith, Murray, 
Ky. 
Department oF Seconpary Epucation: 


President—F. I. Satterlee, Campbell 
County High School, Alexandria, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Elizabeth Wallis, Lex- 
ington Junior High School, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 


Kentucky Council of Teachers of English: 


President—Miss Grace Anderson, Uni- 
versity High School, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—A. J. Beeler, Jr., Manual 
High School, Louisville, Ky. 
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Firta Disraicr: 


President—M. J. oie 618 W. Jeffer- 
son, Louisville, K 

Secretary—Mrs. Lullabel Ries, 5 Keller 
Court, Louisville, Ky. 


Urrzr Cumperztanp Disraicr: 
President—Joe Alsip, Williamsburg, Ky. 
Secretary—W. M. Wilson, Barbourville, 

Ky. 


Mippte Cumsertanp District: 
ee J. Wesley, Somer- 
set, 
peciareiliesee E. Losey, West 
Somerset, Ky. 


Upper Kentucky River Distaicr: 


President—Henry Hacker, Jenkins, Ky. 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard, Ky. 


Eastern District: 
President—Tom Rowland, Vancebuig, 
Ky. 
Secretary—H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman 
St., Ashland, Ky. 


NortHern District: 


President—Mre. John C. Kellogg, 
Highlands High School, Ft. Thomas, 


Ky. 
Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Independ- 
ence, Ky. 


Centrat District: 

President—Miss Margaret Lingenfelscr, 
Eastern State Teachers College, 
Richmond, Ky. 

Secretary—R. E. Jaggers, Frankfort, 
Ky. 


A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


Conference of Foreign Language Teachers: 
President—Dr. Server, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Elizabeth Smith, Frank- 
fort High School, Frankfort, Ky. 


Kentucky Council for the Social Studies: 
President— i 


Secretary— No report 


Conference of Mathematics Teachers: 


President—Miss_ [Elizabeth Ragland, 
Lexington Junior High School, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 

Secretary—Miss Mary E. Clarke, Henry 
Clay High School, Lexington, Ky. 


Conference of Science Teachers: 


President—V. C. Midkiff, Owensboro 
Senior High School, Owensboro, Ky. 


Secretary—Not chosen. 


Teachers of Speech: 

President—J. Reid Sterrett, Western 
State Teachers College, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 

Secretary—Eunice Bone, Madisonville, 
Ky. 


KENTUCKY 


SCHOOL 


DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS : 
President—W. F. Russell, Flemings- 
burg, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Emma J. Woerner, 
Louisville, Ky. 
DEPARTMENT OF Fine ARTS: 
Music Section: 
President—Mrs. Harlowe Dean, 420 
Transylvania Park, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Helen Boswell, Board 
of Education, Louisville, Ky. 


Art Section: 

President—Frederic P. Giles, Eastern 
State Teachers College, Richmond, 
Ky. 

Secretary—Miss Lucy Diecks, 611 
Western Parkway, Louisville, Ky. 


DepaRTMENT oF VocaTionaL EpucaTIon: 
President—A. H. Meyer, Ahrens Trade 
School, Louisville, Ky. ¢ 
Secretary—Miss Lucille McCurdy, 
Ahrens Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 


Agricultural Education: 


President— ' 


Secretary— No report 
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Distributive Occupations Education Sec- 
tion: 
President—S, G. Hembree, Corbin, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Virginia Smith, 225 
Catalpa Road, Lexington, Ky. 


Guidance: 


President— 
Secretary— No report 


Home Economics Education: 
gedit Nell Pelfrey, Lancaster, 
y- 
Secretary—Miss Evadine Parker, Lafay- 
ette High School, Lexington, Ky. 


Trades and Industries: 
President—Vincent B. Smith, Ahrens 
Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Norman C. Williams, Tilgh- 
man Trade School, Paducah, Ky. 


DrepaRTMENT oF Hicuer Epucation: 
President—F. M. Heston, Asbury Col- 
lege, Wilmore, Ky. 


Secretary—Otis C. Amis, Union Col- 
lege, Barbourville, Ky. 


Kentucky Ornithological Society: 
President—Harvey B. Lovell, 3011 
Meade Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Helen Browning, 206 W. 
Oak St., Louisville, Ky. 
Kentucky Council of Geography Teachers : 
President—Fred L. Edwards, Center 


Ky. 
Secretary—Mary L. Lawrence, 1366 
High St., Bowling Green, Ky. 
Kentucky Folk-Lore Society: 
President—Miss Lucy B. 
Lebanon, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. Joseph L. Duncan, $28 
Barberry Lane, Louisville, Ky. 
Kentucky Health and Physical Education: 
President—John Heldman, University 
of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Margaret Sheegog, Hal- 
leck Hall, Louisville, Ky. 
Visual Education Association : 
President—G. L. Tiller, Cloverport, 


Thomas, 


Ky. 
Secretary—Mies Mary Rees Land, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


K. E. A. Pranninc Boarp: 


John Fred Williams, Frankfort... ..----«--January 1, 1948 
Dr. Otis Amis, Union College, Barbourville, Ky.......June 30, 1945 


Mrs. James G. Sheehan, Danville. 


Kentucky Association of Physics Teachers: 


President—W. C. Wineland, Morehead 
= Teachers College, Morehead, 
y. 

Secretary—Carl Adams, University of 
Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 


Kentucky Ass ‘ation of Supervisors of 
Student T. ching: 
let ee C. Graham, Berea, 
y. 
Secretary—Miss Martha V. Shipman, 


 sdartind of Kentucky, Lexington, 
y. 


Kentucky Psychological Association: 


President—E. J. Asher, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


‘Secretary—Miss Nancy T. Collins, The 
Puritan, Louisville, Ky. 


Teaching of Science Division of Kentucky 
Academy of Science: 


President— 1 
Secretary— § No report 


K. E. A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Lisrary Group CONFERENCE: 
President—Miss Virginia Hayes, Holmes 
High School, Covington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Susan Miller, Henry 
Clay High School, Lexington, Ky. 
Conference of Attendance Officers: 
President—Arthur Tipton, Ludlow, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. Erleen J. Rogers, 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 
School Board Members Association: 
President—A. B. Austin, Murray, Ky. 


Secretary—L. E. Meece, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


International Relations Section: 
President— \ No 


Secretary— 
Kentucky Association of Deans of 
Women: 
President—Miss Ella Weihing, Murray 
State Teachers College, Murray, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Jane Haselden, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


Kentucky Philosophy of Education 
Association: 

President—W. F. O’Donnell, Eastern 
State Teachers College, Richmond, 


Ky. 
Secretary—H. L. Smith, Paducah, Ky. 


Kentucky Classical Association: 
President—Miss Sallie Adams Robin- 
son, Lafayette High School, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Virginia Lewis, Shelby- 
ville High School, Shelbyville, Ky. 





Kentucky A iation of Chemistry 
Teachers: 

President—Austin S. Durham, High- 
lands High School, Ft. Thomas, Ky. 
Secretary—Tandy Chenault, Maysville © 
High School, Maysville, Ky. 





*DeranrMent or Crassroom TEACHERS: 
(Affiliation pending) 
President—Mrs. Jessie P. Fugett, Henry 
Clay High School, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Mary E. Clarke, Henry 
Clay Hich School. Lexington, Ky. 


Kentucky Association of Church Related 
Colleges and Secondary Schools: 
President— i 


Secretary— No report 


Kentucky Council of Special Education: 


President— 
omens No report 
Kentucky Business Education Associa- 
tion: 
President—Thomas A. Fitzhugh, Holmes 
High School, Covington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Margaret Bell Hum- 
phreys, Uni * y of K ky, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 





Industrial Arts: 
President—Edgar E. Mara, Holmes High 
School, Covington, Ky. 


Secretary—Eivind ©. Eiken, duPont 
Manual High School, Louisville, Ky. 


Boarp or Trustees oF TeacHer’s RetineMENT System: 


TIME EXPIRES 


Lexington 


TIME EXPIRES 


Mary J. Maguire, Chairman, He: ry Clay High School, 


cao cocci cease anne ay Bae 





June 30, 1947 





J. A. Caywood, C 


June 30, 1945 








W. G. Nash, Murray State Teachers College, Murray.June 30, 1946 


C. H. Farley, Pikeville. 


June 30, 1947 





Miss Lucy Jane Cracraft, 2623 Washington St., Paducah 


Maurice F. Seay, University of Kentucky, Lexington.June 30, 1947 


Ted Sanford, H 


June 30, 1946 


June 30, 1945 





James T. Alton, President 
W. P. King, Louisville, Secretary 


Commission on ProresstonaL Eruics: 


Joe Howard, duPont Manual Training High School, 


Louisville, Ky. 





Holland Rose, Benton, Ky. 


L. C. Curry, Bowling Green... . ................... 
Edward L. Cawood, Harlan 
Hon. John Fred Williams, Frankfort........................January 1, 1948 


Hon. Eldon S. Dummit. Attorney General, Frankfort 





see ee aeeeeJune 30, 1948 
June 30, 1947 





January 1, 1948 


Hon. T. W. Vinson, State Treasurer, Frankfort......January 1, 1948 
Morton Walker, duPont Manual, Louisville......June 30, 1949 
N. O. Kimbler, Executive Secretary, Frankfort 


TIME EXPIRES TIME EXPIRES 

W. O. Gilreath, Whitley City, Key. ....ceccsccssess June 30, 1946 
June 30, 1947 Mrs. Geneva Campbell, Campbellsville, Ky.......... June 30, 1945 
June 30, 1948 J. T. Alton (ex-officio), Vine Grove, Ky. 





September, 


Nineteen 


Forty-five 
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LAST 


‘Asis REMINDER! 


For teachers who have not yet placed their magazine subscriptions! You can still receive the 
- September copy of most magazines if you place your order NOW! 












: General Magazine List 

4 1 year 2 years | year 2 years 
E The Grade Teacher ............. $3.00 00 Popular Mechanics ............. 2.50 4.50 
#, American Childhood ........... 3.00 5.00 Popular Science ..........+.+00- 2.50 5.00 
oh American Girl ......ccccccccces 2.00 3.00 Reader's Digest ................ 3.00 5.60 
3 Children's Activities ............ 3.00 School Arts (Club 3.80)......... 4.00 

th St en Ee ore Pere 2.50 & 


eee eeeeecseseesere 



















mi | De a cite iia bb s's aes bec eo 

i _— (Club 2.25) eee ceeescceres 2.50 4.00 Renewals only within 30 days of irath 

pe ag ty t par tes apr a aie mon oa Good Housekeeping ........... 3.50 5.50 
bg, ui VETIOS.. we cc cece < A Ww. . H Co 1 ee 2.50 
ta Parents Magazine (Club 1.75).... 2.00 3.00 sree tet 6 













Special Educators Rates: School affiliation must accompany order. 





HYGEIA ........ (2.50) 6 mo. 1.00 NEWSWEEK ...(5.00) 1 yr. 3.50 
aoa (8.50) 2 yrs. OO a ccd (5.00) 1 yr. 3.50 
NATURE ....... (3.00) 1 yr. 2.40 BOY'S LIFE .... 1 yr. 2.00 





TO THE GRADE TEACHER, DARIEN, CONN. 


GRADE TEACHER BOOKS 
80c each — with The Grade Teacher, 60c each. 















































































































Democracy and Patriotism Patriotic Plays and Programs - 
Studies in Classic Literature Autumn Plays and Programs 
Units and Activities Winter Pl dP 
Sclenes Ustls inter Plays and Programs 
Modern Objective Tests Spring Plays and Programs 
1) Nature Lore The Story Telling Hour 
Decorations for the Schoolroom New Stories to Tell 
Classroom Posters and Decorations 
NOTE: Without a subscription to THE GRADE TEACHER Time Orders for Books are not accepted 
unless the order amounts to $3.00 or more. 
The Grade Teacher eS ta | yr. $3.00 THE GRADE WEIR a 0s 'og bcacw ons es 
Die SRININOE e055 5 so pac baie ssiesmnuuess 3. 
The Grade Teacher..........:. BOTH - $5.50 
THE GRADE TEACHER................. $3.00 THE GRADE TEACHER................. $3.00 
American Childhood ................... $3. Junior Arts & Activities................ $3.00 
BOTH - $5.50 BOTH - $5.50 
Any three of the above magazines $8.25 
THE GRADE TEACHER, DARIEN, CONN. - 
Enclosed is $ | will remit $ by October |5th, 1945. aie 
NAME____ A 
. ADDRESS. Ss 
Tk 
WICH 
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THE AMERICAN ne 


A TRIBUTE TO THE | 
FINEST EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
in THE WORLD 


O tribute to our schools would be 

complete without recognition of 
the significant and untiring work of 
our teachers. They are carrying 
heavier schedules, teaching larger 
classes, and giving their time and 
energy generously to vital school 
and community 
activities. 


MIGHTY 


FOR PEACE AND PROJIGRESS 
£ ——f 


Write for Price Catalog No. 43, describing our elementary 


and secondary books. 


Typical of free America is its broad, 
democratic educational program — 
the finest school system in the world. 
The percentage of enrollment in 
American secondary schools is 
greater by far than that of any other 
country. A tribute to education —the 
cornerstone of an America that will 
live forever. 


iV" 


THE McCORMICK-MATHERS PUBLISHING CO. 
COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 


WICHITA ATLANTA NEW YORK PORTLAND 
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Opposite Sides of the Campus 


On one side of the University of Kentucky campus labor the 


chemists and the physicists. 


’Way over on the other side are the men that teach 


political science. 


“Not much in common between them” you say? 


Don’t fool yourself. 





You know now about the atom An educational grounding in the 
bombs, the result of physical and social sciences is a must for every 
chemical research; but use of the American, lest the forces unleashed 
forces of the atom in order to pro- by our geniuses lead down the path 
mote the arts of peace and discour- to total disaster, rather than up the 
age the chaos of war, is the responsi- highway to peace and permanent 
bility of the political scientist. happiness. 











Indeed, yes! Today all knowledge is one, and the discoveries and conclusions 
of one branch of mental endeavor are closely integrated with all others. 


University of Kentucky 


Lexington 
ADVANCE REGISTRATION DATES 
Winter Quarter—Jan. 2 Spring Quarter—March 25 


A request to the Registrar will bring a copy of our new booklet “Your Place 
n the Post-war World.” 


~. 




















